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THE LOST CAPTAIN 
J. L. DAWSON OF OLD FORT GIBSON 


By James Henry Gardner 


When springtime comes in the Arkansas Valley of astern Okla- 
homa and the foothills of the Ozarks are painted with redbud and 
dogwood blossoms; when the meadows and the glens are carpeted 
with wild flowers and the purple martins have returned from their 
winter homes along the Orinoco and the Amazon; when the melodious 
notes of the woodthrush come forth like a benediction from the 
deep shadows of the wooded stream; when the song of the mocking- 
bird challenges admiration and the more refined music of the brown 
thrasher pours forth from a joyful heart; that is when the country- 
side about Old Fort Gibson shows its charm. So it did in centuries 
past before the first person ever visited these parts. It was the 
same in the springtime of the history of Indian Territory when the 
cantonment was founded. There were days of romance at Fort Gib- 
son. Not all was drab and dreary at this post on the southwestern 
frontier. Where much of the record is missing, time fades the tints 
of the past. Fossils of ages before the present rarely reflect the 
world of sunshine and coloration in which they lived. History tends 
toward a similar result and may become the mere skeleton of life 
except for the preservation of the spirit of the time in art and liter- 
ature. We wish that more were known of the events of cheerfulness, 
merriment, laughter and exhiliration that were undoubtedly experi- 
enced at Fort Gibson. Brief references to the orchestra, the horse- 
race track and other forms of amusement testify to the times of en- 
tertainment about the fort. Young folk fell in love and marriage 
bells rang out then as they do now. 


The Arkansas has its source in the clear, cold, trout streams 
that ripple amidst the glacial boulders. along the top levels of the 
front range of the Rocky Mountains, in Colorado. Having gathered 
sufficient volume and torrential power from its highland branches 
to carve its way in geological time through solid granite, it plunges 
through the Royal Gorge and then meanders lazily across the Great 
Plains on its course to the Mississippi. In crossing the semiarid 
region of the prairies, it absorbs collodial, red clays and alkaline 
minerals causing it to lose its salubrity. In times of flood, it takes 
on the aspects of a Missouri or a Hudson. But in dry seasons most 
of its water is absorbed in its sandy bed until it reaches Hastern 
Oklahoma where it is joined by the Verdigris and the Grand rivers. 
These two streams enter the Arkansas in close proximity to each 
other and from that point on down stream the river is navigable 
most of the year for boats of light draft. When explorers first came 
up the Arkansas and found that the stream split itself into three 
prongs, they could hardly tell ee was the true Arkansas; at this 
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point their navigation ended. The locality became known as ‘“The 
Three Forks of the Arkansas.’’ It was here just above the mouth 
of the Grand River (then called ‘‘Neosho’’) that Cantonment Gibson 
(Fort Gibson) was constructed in 1824 and where the present town 
of Fort Gibson is now located, near the city of Muskogee. This old 
fort is the cradle of the history of Indian and Oklahoma Territories 
which were merged into the state of Oklahoma in 1907. 


The geographic and physiographic location of Fort Gibson is 
at the southeast corner of what we call, in the parlance of the United 
States, ‘‘The West.’’ Here the Ozark Plateau has its western boun- 
dary with The Great Plains. The line of demarcation between these 
two provinces is so sharply defined that frequently a farmer’s fence 
marks the boundary between Ozark hills and the prairie country 
which extends on westward, with slight interruptions, to the Rockies. 
Southward from this locality and along the western limit of the 
Ouachita Mountains toward Red River, the topography soon merges 
into the Coastal Plains of the South which extend across Texas to the 
Gulf of Mexico. In the cultural variation of the people and of in- 
dustry, the dividing line between the South and the Southwest 
extends in a southwesterly direction and runs between two nearby 
cities—Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas. So, in other terminology, 
Fort Gibson was located at the northeast corner of the Southwest. 
This fort was placed here for the protection of American Red Men 
and for the preservation of peace. It soon became the established 
headquarters for the whole of the United States regiment of the 
Seventh Infantry under the command of Colonel Matthew Arbuckle. 
Space does not permit to review here the history of Fort Gibson and 
its significance during the period of emigration of the Five Civilized 
Tribes (Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw and Seminole) to 
Indian Territory in the early part of the nineteenth Century. Ref- 
erence is made in the bibliography to the source of much informa- 
tion in that respect. We have wished only to sketch briefly the 
background for a biographical story of The Lost Captain. 


In the various sections of the United States there have been 
celebrated persons who blazed the trails in advance of emigration. 
Depending on the magnitude of their services, they vary as one star 
from another in the galaxy of fame. Those of national reputation 
are well known. We are familiar with the adventures of Daniel 
Boone, Kit Carson, George Rogers Clark and other great explorers 
and soldiers who extended the frontier. There are others who served 
in more local geography in weaving the fabric of the history of the 
Separate states. In many cases these were scouts for the United 
States Army and it is one of these with whom we are here concerned. 
The general is usually more noted than the eolonel and the colonel 
obscures the major, but frequently it becomes of direct interest to 
review the exploits of the captain. He was often commanded to go 
with detachments into the hinterland and to write out his reports 
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for the records. Perhaps he was a lieutenant and, partially as a 
result of his exploits, was promoted to the rank of captain, as in 
the present case. 


The lure of adventure and heroism appeals to youth in every 
generation as it did to this handsome, jolly, intelligent boy of Balti- 
more when he accepted appointment to the Army of the United 
States on August 13, 1819, at the age of twenty years. In January 
1825, following a period in the Ordnance Department and a few years 
of service at Fort Smith, Arkansas, we find James Lowes Dawson a 
Second Lieutenant in the Seventh Infantry at Fort Gibson. In those 
days it was a long way from the head of Chesapeake Bay to the 
mouth of the Neosho in the distant west. This young soldier’s 
country had sent him to an unsettled and little known region far 
from home. His primary education had equipped him above that 
of the average soldier of his day. He wrote in a clear business-like 
hand, used good English, spelled correctly and was capable as a 
surveyor of metes and bounds by use of traverse and compass. He 
had an excellent family background. He was a musician and prob- 
ably was active in supplying instrumental music at the fort. He 
surveyed and laid out the race-track. In fact, his resourcefulness 
was called on for many extra services as a soldier at this post. 


Sophie Elizabeth Baylor came to Fort Gibson in this period 
from Paris, Kentucky. Her father was Dr. John Walker Baylor, 
the fort’s surgeon. The Baylors, like the Dawsons, were people of 
distinction in colonial history. More will te ineluded later under 
the heading of family history, but it will be noted parenthetically at 
this point that Robert Emmet Bledsoe Baylor, who helped write the 
Texas Constitution and who was a founder of Baylor University 
in 1845, was a brother of Doctor Baylor. His niece, Sophie Elizabeth, 
was attractive, well educated and a bright addition to the personnel 
of the fort; this fact was not overlooked by the handsome young 
soldier from Maryland to whom she was attracted. They soon be- 
came lovers and The Arkansas Gazette of March 25, 1829, reported 
the marriage on the previous Friday, March 17, of Lieutenant 
James L. Dawson and Sophie E. Baylor. We shall now take up in 
chronological order the life and services of J. L. Dawson as our 
principal theme. 


MILITARY SERVICH 
War Department 
The Adjutant General’s Office 
Washington, D. C. 
January 18, 1934. 


The records of this office show that James Low Dawson [error on 
middle name, it should be Lowes],was born in and appointed from Mary- 
land; was appointed 3rd Lieutenant of Ordnance, August 13, 1819, accepted 
that appointment August 13, 1819, was retained as 2nd Lieutenant 7th 
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Infantry June 1, 1821, served as Regimental Adjutant, December 1, 1821 
to May 16, 1825, promoted First Lieutenant May 1, 1824 and Captain April 
30, 1833. He served continuously from August 13, 1819 to December si 
1835, when his resignation was accepted by the President [Andrew Jack- 
son]. No official record of his death has been found; an unofficial pub- 
lication states that he died January 13, 1879. 


He served with the 7th Infantry at Fort Smith, Arkansas, from October 
1821 to January 1825 and at Fort Gibson from January 1825 to the date of 
his resignation. 


While stationed at Fort Gibson, he was absent from his station as 
follows: at Washington, D. C., Aide to the General-in-Chief (Jacob Brown), 
May 1825 to August 1826; surveying military road to Fort Smith, November- 
December 1826; opening road to Little Rock, May-August 1827; accompany- 
ing the Chickasaw and Choctaw Delegation on their tour of the West, 
December 1830-January 1831; with company at Clark’s Spring, July-Sep- 
tember 1832; with Lieutenant Colonel Many’s Command on tour of the 
southwest, May-June 1833 and on furlough from November 17, 1834 to the 
date of his resignation. 


No information relative to the personal history of Captain Dawson 
has been found of record. 
Signed, James E. McKinley 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 


James L. Dawson opened the first officially surveyed vehicular 
road within the present confines of Oklahoma when he laid out the 
wagon-road from Fort Gibson to Fort Smith, Arkansas, in the 
months from May to August, 1827, now 116 years ago. He was then 
a First Lieutenant, twenty-eight years of age. This distinctive 
service alone deserves the perpetuation of his fame and the erection 
of a monument to his memory by the State of Oklahoma. In this 
day and time when we consider the marvelous system of paved high- 
ways that forms a network for transportation over the state, it is 
an honor of importance to have been Oklahoma’s first road surveyor. 
Captain Pierce M. Butler from South Carolina, who was at this 
time twenty-nine years of age and a member of the 7th Infantry at 
Fort Gibson, was put in charge of construction of the road. Dawson 
and Butler thus share the glory of being the first road surveyor and 
road builder in this region. Butler was governor of South Carolina 
from 1836 to 1838 and in 1841 returned to Fort Gibson as agent of 
the Cherokee Indians. The Fort Gibson-Fort Smith road coursed 
by way of the Dwight Cherokee Mission where, in 1948, is located 
the oldest school in Oklahoma. Dwight Mission had been first 
opened among the Western Cherokees in Arkansas, having been closed 
in 1829 and, a year or so later, reopened in Oklahoma. It is now 
called Dwight Indian Training school, located near Marble City, in 


ee County, and maintained by the Presbyterian Church, 


We are indebted greatly to Dr. Grant Foreman of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, for his extensive research and his exceedingly valuable 
publications on the history of Oklahoma; in several of these, refer- 
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ences are made to services of J. L. Dawson. These texts and their 
footnotes supply the basis for many a story of which this treatise 
is one. Reference is made here to a list of Dr. Foreman’s books as 
first item in the bibliography to this article.1 

In December, 1830, following the passage of Congress of the 
Indian Removal Act, under the support of President Andrew Jack- 
son, a delegation from the Choctaw Indians of Mississippi arrived 
in Indian Territory to look over the country that was to be the new 
home of their tribe. This party was conducted by George S. Gaines. 
After having ascended the Arkansas River to the mouth of the 
Illinois, Gaines sent messengers to Fort Gibson with the request to 
the commander of the fort that he send them an escort for their 
journey into the wild interior of what was to be the land of the 
Choctaw Nation. General Arbuckle responded promptly and sent 
them twelve mounted men under the command of Lieutenant J. L. 
Dawson, accompanied by the Army surgeon, Dr. J. W. Baylor. At 
this time the Lieutenant was a son-in-law of the doctor and we can 
imagine Sophie Elizabeth bidding her soldier husband and her father 
goodbye and wishing them good luck on the journey. (At this date, 
the Dawson’s first child, James Lowes, Jr., was approximately one 
year of age.) They left on December 138, 1830, and did not arrive 
home until the middle of January 1831, having experienced some very 
cold and severe weather. On January, 29, Dawson wrote a report 
of this trip, addressed to Colonel Arbuckle. His description of the 
trip was printed in the Arkansas Advocate of Little Rock in the 
issues of March 9 and 16, 1831. Through the kindness of the Arkan- 
sas History Commission we have obtained a copy of this report and 
it is included herewith. (See Appendiz.) 

A report was written also by Gaines describing the experiences 
of this trip with the Choctaw delegation which was joined in Indian 
Territory by the Chickasaw delegation. This was published in the 
Mobile Commercial Register, March 7, 1831. The following para- 
graph is quoted from this article :? 

Before reaching the mouth of the Canadian, the Lieutenant’s command 
overtook us. The examination was intensely interesting; every-day novel- 
ties in country, an abundance of game, and fine weather to enjoy the 
chase, rendered each day and night joyous and happy. The Lieutenant and 
surgeon were both jolly soldiers and good hunters and entered into our 
hunts in the day and feasts and jollification at night with great spirit and 


zest. The buffalo now became plentiful and were daily killed for their 
humps and tongues. The rest of the carcass we found coarse and in- 


ferior to our beef. 


1Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland: The Arthur 
H. Clark Co., 1926); Indians and Pioneers (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1930) ; A Traveler in Indian Territory, The Journal of Ethan Allen Hitchcock (Cedar 
Rapids: The Torch Press, 1930) ; Indian Removal (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1932); Advancing the Frontier (ibid., 1933); The Five Civilized Tribes 
(ibid., 1934); A History of Oklahoma (ibid., 1942). 

2Foreman, Indian Removal, p. 34. Also, Gaines Papers, Mississippi State De- 
partment of Archives and History. 
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In the above quotation, we get a glimpse of the personality 
of J. L. Dawson. He was a jolly fellow of spirit and zest and we 
suspect that when he laughed it was in strength and hilarity. We 
know that he was a man of quick temper and more than once was 
involved in quarrels which resulted in personal encounters. On 
August 11, 1830, he was tried by court martial at Fort Gibson at 
the instance of Captain B. L. E. Bonneville who was the explorer 
described later by Washington Irving? and who at that time was 
stationed at the fort. Among other charges it was alleged that 
Lieutenant Dawson ‘‘Did beat Lieutenant C. J. Rains with a sword- 
cane.’’ There were charges also that a proper accounting had not 
been made of Dawson’s duties as assistant quartermaster. He was 
freed of most of the accusations but sentenced ‘‘To be suspended 
from rank, pay and emoluments for a period of three months.’’ How- 
ever, the commanding general (Arbuckle) overruled the Court and 
ordered him back to duty. This was a little over a year after the 
Lieutenant and Sophie Elizabeth were married. In connection with 
this trial, Dawson stated in his letter of August 14, 1830, to Major 
General Jessup that he did not ‘‘court secrecy, shrink from investi- 
gation or despair of acquittal by an honorable and impartial Court.’’® 


On November 1, 1828, Dawson reported on the construction of a 
bakery at the fort and, on December 31 of the same year, the build- 
ing of a stable and storehouse.6 The race-track continued to be 
used but suffered from the need of a fenced enclosure. Horse racing 
was reported under ‘‘Fall Campaign in the Far West’’ September 
1, 1838, with this quotation from an eastern newspaper of the 
period :” ‘‘The course was laid out some years since by Capt. Dawson 
and Capt. Moore of the 7th Infantry; and being unenclosed has 
suffered much injury by the roads crossing it in many directions, 
which timber and hay wagons have made.’’ More is said about 
people in attendance and the races run. 


_ On November 3, 1831, Dawson, then first Lieutenant, made his 
Interesting report addressed to General Alexander Macomb, Wash- 
ington, D. C., regarding his explorations up the north side of the 
Arkansas River, through the Creek Settlements to the mouth of the 
Red Fork (Cimarron), and thence back along the south side of the 
Arkansas to the fort. On this trip, accompanied by the Reverend 
Isaac MeCoy of Union Mission, his chief objects were to map the 


‘ 3'Washington Irving, The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U.S.A., Crayon 
Miscellany. 


a Records from Judge Advocate General’s Office, War Department, Washington, 


_ 5 Letter recorded May 7, 1830, Book 10, Quarter Master General’s Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
6 No. 205, Book 8, ibid. 


7 Ttem dated Fort Gibson, September 2, 1838, appearing in New York Spirit of 
the Times. 
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course of the river and to fix more accurately the location of the 
point where the Cimarron empties into the Arkansas (near the 
present town of Keystone) ; to report also on the terrain, soil con- 
ditions, timber, springs, ete. along the borderland areas into which 
the Creek and Cherokee Indians were soon to be immigrated. His 
course up the river passed the vicinities of the present towns of 
Coweta, Broken Arrow, Tulsa, Sand Springs to Keystone, thence 
down the south side of the Arkansas by what are now Sapulpa, 
Jenks, Bixby, Haskell and Muskogee. He mentions much that is 
of interest to the student of pioneer history in this region. Twice 
he crossed the big ‘‘Osage Hunting and War Trail’’ that coursed 
from the vicinity of Clermont’s Town (Claremore) southward 
across the Arkansas to the western stretches of the Canadian. Daw- 
son was quite adept with the use of a hand compass and by counting 
the paces of his horse could define his course to agree closely enough 
with modern maps. We have previously published his report of 
this scouting trip.’ 


In the following year, 1832, Henry L. Ellsworth of Hartford, 
Connecticut, arrived at Fort Gibson as a member of a special, fed- 
eral commission appointed by President Jackson to report on the 
nature of this wild and undeveloped section, looking forward to the 
settlement of the southern Indians in what is now Oklahoma. From 
Fort Gibson westward up the Arkansas to the mouth of the Red 
Fork, his party took the same course as the one described the previous 
year by Dawson. Ellsworth was accompanied by two celebrated 
guests on this trip: the English Author, Charles Joseph Latrobe 
and America’s foremost man of letters, Washington Irving. All 
three of these explorers wrote classic accounts of this historic voyage 
fully describing the scenes and incidents of their loop through the 
unbroken prairies and the Cross Timbers.? From the present lo- 
eality of Keystone, accompanied by dragoons, they continued west- 
ward near the present towns of Cleveland, Pawnee and Stillwater, 
thence southward across the Canadian to the vicinity of Oklahoma 
City, then turned eastward through the Okmulgee district and back 
to Fort Gibson. At that time Sam Houston, with his Cherokee wife, 
lived near the fort. He met this famous exploring party at Fort 
Gibson. A little later the same year he mounted his horse and rode 
southward across the border into Mexico and to fame and glory in 
the Lone Star State. After his divorce in Tennessee, Sam Houston 
became for a period the Lost Governor, so to speak. James L. Dawson 
must have known him at Fort Gibson before he himself became 
‘“‘The Lost Captain.’’ Houston staged a come-back but that was 


8 James H. Gardner, “One Hundred Years Ago in the Region of Tulsa,” Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, XI (June, 1933), pp. 775-81. 

9TIrving, A Tour on the Prairies, Crayon Miscellany (1835); Charles Joseph 
Latrobe, The Rambler in North America (1835) ; Stanley T. Williams and Barbara D. 
Simison, Washington Irving on the Prairie, The Journal of Henry L. Ellsworth (1937). 
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something that Sophie Elizabeth’s husband failed to accomplish. 
Houston marched forward in his career killing people by the hun- 
dreds, in the abstract sense, in his war on the Mexicans, whereas in 
Dawson’s case fighting was too concrete and personal. Such is the 
irony of fate. In the one system men often become heroes while in 
the other they frequently yield up their own lives under the law or 
else become frightened, disgraced and humiliated beyond recovery. 
But this is running ahead of our story. On the current stage, Lieu- 
tenant Dawson is still hving happily with his family and rendering 
important services with his regiment as a soldier, scout, surveyor 
and road bulider on the frontier. 


Brevet General Henry Leavenworth, on being appointed Com- 
mander of the Southwest War Department, was stationed at Fort 
Gibson on February 12, 1834. For the protection of the immigrating 
Indians, he immediately began the establishment of fortified out- 
posts west of the fort. He directed Dawson, who at this time had 
been made captain, to survey a road to the mouth of the Red Fork 
and to continue it from that point southward to the mouth of Little 
River. Under date of June 20, 1834, a report was made by the Cap- 
tain to General Leavenworth in which he states that, ‘‘obedient to 
instructions,’’ he had completed said road. He described the route 
and submitted a map of the road’s course.1® The road followed up 
the Arkansas along the route of Dawson’s traverse of 1831 and that 
of ‘‘A Tour on the Prairies’’ in 1832. On this road, below the mouth 
of the Red Fork and, on the north side of the Arkansas in what is 
now the NW\% Sec. 2, T. 19 N., R. 10 E., Camp Arbuckle was 
established. Some of the old stone chimney bases are still observ- 
able at this location. It was named for General Arbuckle whom 
General Leavenworth had succeeded. Another post, Camp Holmes, 
was constructed near the mouth of Little River at the termination 
of the road. Camp Washita, near the mouth of the Washita. was 
established at this time with Captain James Dean in charge. Major 
George Birch commanded Camp Arbuckle and Captain J. L. Daw- 
son was placed in command of Camp Holmes. The death of Gen- 
eral Leavenworth oecurred on July 21, only six months after 
his appointment and while on the dragoon expedition to the prairie 
Indians with Colonel Henry Dodge. General Arbuckle was then 
reappointed to his former command at Fort Gibson on September 
9, 1834. It was apparently his opinion that these subforts were not 
necessary and they were abandoned forthwith. 


In May and June, 1833, Dawson accompanied a military force 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel James B. Many into the 
interior country between the North Canadian and Red rivers. Gen- 
eral Arbuckle instructed them to drive to the west any Comanche 


10 Gardner, op. cit., fn. No. 8, above. 
11 Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, pp. 114-15. 
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and Wichita Indians and to impress these tribes with the power of 
the United States. Captain Nathan Boone, son of Daniel Boone, 
was on this expedition comprised of soldiers and rangers. They 
advanced as far as the present site of Fort Sill1* During their 
expedition there occurred the greatest flood in the Arkansas, Grand 
and Verdigris rivers ever known previous to 1943. (On the even- 
ing of May 21, 1943, the Arkansas reached a stage of 48.47 feet at 
Muskogee; the highest on record for the 110 year period.) On 
November 13, 1833, the pioneers were filled with awe and amaze- 
ment by the unprecedented shower of Leonid meteors. This date 
became widely known in North America as ‘‘The night when the 
stars fell.’’18 


Under the previous heading of ‘‘Military Services,’’ notation 
is made that in July-September, 1832, Dawson was with his com- 
pany at Clark’s Spring. This location was seven miles east of Fort 
Gibson and near Bayou Manard. Establishment of the camp there 
was due to sickness that prevailed at the fort; it was a move for 
health and recreation away from crowded conditions. 


Captain Dawson furloughed from November 17, 1834 to the 
date of his resignation from the Army on December 31, 1835. At 
this latter date the second son of the Captain and Sophie Elizabeth, 
born at Fort Gibson, Eugene Wythe Dawson, was two years old 
while James Lowes, Jr., was six. From the date of his resignation 
through the next six years, the Captain attempted to sueceed in 
the business world. Being trained as a soldier and scout, he was 
not experienced in other lines of activity. Moreover, he encoun- 
tered the financial panic of 1837 with its widespread economic dis- 
aster. He entered the land and slave trade business and for a time 
the family was in Natchez, Mississippi, where the third son, Lucien 
Le Compte Dawson, was born in 1836. Dr. John W. Baylor and 
his family had also moved to Mississippi; he died at Second Creek, 
near Natchez. 


Captain Dawson later purchased the Taylor Plantation in the 
Arkansas Valley below Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Sophie Elizabeth’s 
mother came there to live for a while with her daughter and son- 
in-law. Later Mrs. Baylor joined her daughter, Mary Jane West, 
widow of Lieutenant West of the 7th Regiment, in Little Rock 
where Mrs. West opened a boarding house at the Old Ringold home. 
George Wythe Baylor (Sophie Elizabeth’s brother) wrote! that, 
‘Here was probably as happy a family as ever gathered together 
under one roof when the Baylor children got together and displayed 


12 [bid., pp. 104-7. 

13 Jbid., pp. 107-8. 5 

14Manuscript on the “Life of John Robert Baylor,’ by his brother, George 
Wythe Baylor, dated at Uvalde, Texas, 1900 (Waco: Texas History Collection, Baylor 
University). 
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their musical talents in the home of Mrs. West.’’ They had a large 
number of servants in addition to slaves hired out and there was 
a house full of boarders. With ‘‘Mrs. West at the piano, Henry 
with violin cello, John Robert with violin, Charley with the flute 
which he played exquisitely, Fanny with the guitar,’’ George said 
that he himself ‘‘sawed with vigor on a small violin—a loud second.’’ 
Friends joined them with flute and clarinet in the playing of many 
of the opera overtures and lighter music. This was in 1839-40. 


In January, 1836, Captain Dawson purchased from David Thomp- 
son and John Drennen ten negro slaves and in consideration of the 
purchase he agreed by bond to pay Thompson and Drennen $5,000 
on January 1, 1837, and a like amount on January first of 1838 
and 1839, a total of $15,000. The slaves were warranted to be 
sound, healthy and temperate.5 Evidently the Captain met all but 
the last payment; an attachment was made on his property for that, 
in 1846.16 Apparently the Captain had other mortgages on slaves 
and by 1841 he was bankrupt. In 1838, the fourth child, Sophie 
Mary, was born at the Captain’s plantation in Arkansas and in 
1840, the fifth child, John Baylor, was born. During the winter of 
1841, the Captain and his wife were in Washington, D. C., where 
he was attempting re-employment in government service and settling 
some of his financial troubles in New York. Some of the Dawson 
children had been left with Sophie Elizabeth’s mother and her 
sister in Little Rock, while the parents were in Washington. 


In 1842, General Ethan Allen Hitchcock was directed to visit 
Fort Gibson in order to report on conditions in the Indian Country. 
“‘General Hitchcock was a man of literary tastes and scholarly ac- 
complishments, and kept a journal during his entire life which 
forms a voluminous chronicle of passing events.’”17 From his diary, 
under date of January 24, 1842, we quote the following paragraph 
which gives a clear picture of the status of the Captain and Sophie 
Elizabeth at this date, when he was forty-three and she was thirty- 
Seven years of age :18 


Mrs. Baylor (mother of Mrs. West and Mrs. Dawson) arrived at Fort 
Gibson last evening with her young daughter, Fanny, and with two of 
Captain Dawson’s children. Mrs. West remained at Little Rock to dis- 
pose of some furniture preparatory to her finally leaving there. Mrs. 
Baylor has heard from Captain Dawson, who has gone to New York and 
made a final settlement of the miserable business with the land company. 
Mrs. Baylor says he is in very low spirits and that Mrs. Dawson writes 
in deep depression of the hard life in Washington where she is compelled 
to dress, go into company and wear smiles when her heart is ready to 
break, Mrs. Baylor Says the Real Hstate Bank (of Arkansas) had no right 


15 See copy bill of sale and mortgage loaned to Grant Foreman by Miss Re- 
becca Bryan, Van Buren, Arkansas, on March 13) 1982 
16 Arkansas Intelligencer, September 19, 1846,, p. 3) col. 2 


17 Foreman, A Traveler in Indian Territory, p. 10. 
18 Tbid., p. 97. 
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to sell Dawson’s negroes; that Dawson supposed them safe under a mort- 
gage to Dr. Merrill of Natchez who became Dawson’s security when they 
were purchased. I have heard that Dawson had mortgaged them to the 
bank. The family is in great pecuniary embarrassment, but this sort 
of trouble need never break the heart. Mrs. Baylor has come here to 
open a boarding house for officers. 


The Captain was successful in finding a position in the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs and in June, 1842, was appointed Creek 
Indian Agent with headquarters near Fort Gibson. This returned 
him to his old ‘‘stomping ground’’ at the Three Forks. He had 
to meet the requirements of a bond as agent and a local merchant 
who operated an Indian trading store in the vicinity, Seaborn Hill, 
became his bondsman. ‘‘The Creek Agency at this time was lo- 
eated on the north bank of the Arkansas River nearly due north 
of where is now Muskogee. When Dawson became agent the build- 
ings consisted of a double log cabin with two small rooms in the 
rear and kitchen, outhouse and crib. One of the rooms he used 
for his office; but he reported that the buildings were in a bad 
state of repair.’’!® Eventually the family moved into the Boni Haw- 
kins residence.29 There were no school facilities for the Dawson chil- 
dren but fortunately their mother was well educated and she began 
early to teach them herself. This she continued to do through the 
years of their growing up and under continued adverse circumstances. 
She was ambitious and in reality a resourceful, intelligent and re- 
markable person. The reader will be interested in knowing what 
eventually happened in the way of the careers that came out of 
this group of children, under her tutelage. 


During the service of Captain Dawson from the date of his ap- 
pointment as agent until July 8, 1844, more than fifty letters and 
reports were made by him to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
He took great interest in promoting the welfare of the Indians under 
his supervision and in the education of their children. Sophie Eliza- 
beth’s brother, John R. Baylor, at the age of twenty-one in 1843, 
taught an Indian school near Fort Gibson under the direction of 
the Captain. We shall hear more of John R. Baylor in connection 
with a startling episode in the following year and in reference to 
his subsequent record of fame in the State of Texas. Baylor’s re- 
port to his superior with respect to the Indian school is of sufficient 
interest in connection with this story to justify its repetition herein 
in full :7! 


19 Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 182-3. See, also, Dawson’s letter to 
Armstrong, Office of Indian Affairs, I. T., misc. 

20 “Life of John Robert Baylor,” op. cit., fn. No. 14, above. 

21Jtem No. 45, supplied by J. Y. Bryce, Chronicles of Oklahoma, VI (September, 


1928), pp. 372-3. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE, CUSSITA SQUARE,?3 


September 5, 1843. 

Captain J. L. Dawson, Creek Agent. 

Sir: In obedience to your instructions, I came here on the first of July 
to ascertain if the number of scholars which could be procured would 
justify the establishment of the school, in conformity with the wishes of 
the Creeks who applied for it. I found, on inquiry, that a school could 
be formed of about twenty scholars—since increased to thirty-five. Some 
of them half-breeds partially taught, but chiefly full-bloods. 


Since my arrival here, I have given close attention to their instruc- 
tions; and their progress, though slow, has been such as to give hope 
and encouragement for the future. With those entirely ignorant of Eng- 
lish, progress will necessarily be very slow; but a beginning has been 
made and the first great object advanced—that of subjecting them to 
habits of attention and discipline. These secured, the final object must 
be accomplished in due season, It is exceedinglv difficult to get regular 
attendance, especially as the scholars must eat in the middle of the day, 
and there is by the present system no provision made for them. The In- 
dian habits are so irregular that but few are enabled to bring provision 
with them, An arrangement by which one of the neighboring Indian 
families could give the children their noondey meal would be judicious. 
In the first outset, it is difficut to control Indian children, at best. If 
they are punished, they will not come back to school: and their parents 
consent with an ill grace, if at all, to punishment. So that everything at 
the outset is to be done by conciliation and policy, through the agency 
of the chiefs of the town operating on the parents. I feel confident. how- 
ever, of mastering these slight difficulties and making the school efficient 
and useful. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. R. BAYLOR, Teacher C. R. (Creek Nation) 


In April, 1844, a controversy was initiated between Captain 
Dawson and Seaborn Hill, his bondsman. Hill had previously been 
charged with selling whiskey to the Indians. This was held as a 
serious offense by the United States Government and caused great 
difficulty on various oceasions. To what extent it entered into the 
quarrel that resulted we do not know but in any ease Hill notified 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that he was withdrawing his 


22The name Cussita (sometimes spelled Cahsita), used in the heading of this 
report, is a Creek word for a particular group or community of the tribe. In English 
terminology, the Indians referred to these tribal groups as “towns,” such as Cashita 
Town, Coweta Town, etc. The Creeks who settled along the Arkansas in the lo- 
cality about Tulsa and the present town of Sand Springs, and on up the river to 
the mouth of the Cimarron, were known as the “Lochapoka-town” Creeks who in 
Alabama had branched from the ancestral group known as the “Talsee-town” (some- 
times spelled Talasee-town) Creeks. It was this latter term which became corrupted 
into “Tulsee-town” and finally into the copyrighted word for the present city of 
Tulsa. The name “Oklahoma,” is a simple term in the Choctaw language, meaning 
Red | People, from the word “okla” meaning “people,” and “humma” meaning 
red. In the Indian language, the adjective follows the noun.—See, respectively, 
Angie Debo, Tulsa from. Creek Town to Oil Capital. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1943) ; and Cyrus Byington, A Dictionary of the Choctaw Language 


cee Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 


23 Op. cit., fn. No. 17, above. 
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bond in behalf of Dawson. As a result, the Captain addressed the 
following letter to the Commissioner :*4 
Creek Agency 
17 April, 1844 
T. Hartley Crawford, Esq., 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Sir: 
I have recently learned that Mr. Seaborn Hill, one of my securities, 
has clandestinely addressed you a letter requesting that I should be re- 


quired to settle up my accounts and that he would no longer be respon- 
sible for me as bondsman. 


I know of no reason beyond personal pique or the fact that he is 
about winding up his store in the Nation and leaving the country which 
has induced this step, but I will unite with him in soliciting that a new 
bond may be sent to Captain Armstrong with the necessary instructions 
that I may find new security. I hope my accounts for the first quarter 
of the current year may have reached you in safety. 


I am Sir, 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 


J. L. DAWSON 
Creek Agent. 


The trouble with Hill thickened in the attempt to arrange a 
new bond. The Captain was so hard pressed financially and the 
country in such bad shape generally in money and credit, that it 
was probably very difficult for the Captain to find a new bonds- 
man and he received no cooperation from Hill. As a result, the 
Captain, accompanied by his friend and brother-in-law, John R. 
Baylor (Sophie Elizabeth’s brother), became engaged in a fight 
with Seaborn Hill at the latter’s store on the south side of the 
Arkansas on July 8, 1844. A desperate encounter ensued. Hill 
was a large, powerful man and according to a report made by George 
W. Baylor® (John R. Baylor’s brother), who was at that time liv- 
ing with his mother at the fort, Hill was beating Captain Dawson 
over the head with a heavy cane. The Captain drew a derringer 
pistol and killed Hill by shooting him through the body. Immedi- 
ately after the occurrence of this tragic incident, General Roly Me- 
Intosh, Principal Chief of the Creek Nation, dispatched by mess- 
enger a formal letter to Colonel R. W. Mason then in command at 
Fort Gibson advising him as follows :™ 


Creek Nation, July 8, 1844. 
Col. Mason, 
Sir: 

Two citizens of the United States, Captain J. L. Dawson and John 
Bailer have this moment been arrested by my authority—the former charged 
with the murder of Mr. Seaborn Hill at his residence in this nation, this 
morning—the latter with being his accomplice. As I have no jurisdiction 
over citizens of the United States I deem it my duty to report the arrest 


24 Filed in the Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


25 Op. cit. fn. No. 11, above. 
26The National Archives, Washington, D. C. Records of the Department of 


the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs. 
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to you and would respectfully suggest that a detachment may be sent to 
conduct him safely to the garrison. The prisioners will be kept at the 
Creek Agency till instructions are received from you. 


Yours Sir, 
With high respect, 
Roly McIntosh (his mark) 


Witness, Napo’l B. Hawkins, Clerk Creek Nation. 


Colonel Mason immediately acknowledged receipt of the com- 
munciation but, since it was then late in the evening, said he would 
reply the next morning, at which time he addressed the following 
letter to MeIntosh™* 

Headquarters Fort Gibson 
July 9, 1844. 
To Gen’rl Roly McIntosh, 
Principal Chief of the Creeks. 
Sir: 

In reflecting upon the subject of your note to me of yesterday re- 
specting the unfortunate death of Mr. Hill, I think it useless to continue 
the arrest of Captain Dawson and Mr. Baylor charged with the murder 
of Mr. Hill, as the United States Court decided in Little Rock but a few 
weeks since that owing to some defect in the Law, they had no jurisdic- 
tion of such offenses committed in the Indian Country. I will however 
report the case to the United States District Attorney at Little Rock. 
Your prompt arrest of the individuals is another strong evidence of your 
friendship to the whites, and your desire to have the laws executed and 
the quiet and order of your land preserved. 


Your friend and ob’t servant, 
R. W. Mason, 
Lt. Col. 1st Dragoons. 
Copy to James H. Prentiss, 
Asst. Adjt. General. 


Two days later, Prentiss addressed the following letter to the 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs (Western Territory) at the Choc- 
taw Agency located at Skullyville which is now Spiro, Oklahoma, 
west of Ft. Smith, Arkansas :°8 


Headquarters 2d Mil. Dept., 
Fort Smith, July 11, 1844. 


8 o’clock A, M. 
Capt. Wm. Armstrong, 


Supt. Indian Affairs, 
Choctaw Agency. 
Sir: 


By direction of Brig’r. General Arbuckle, I enclose for your informa- 
tion the copy of a correspondence between Lt. Col. Mason of the Army 
and Roly McIntosh, Principal Chief of the Creeks, in reference to the 
arrest of Captain J. L. Dawson and John Bailor charged with murder. 


It is ascertained that these prisoners have made their escape from 
the Creeks and were yesterday seen on the north bank of the Arkansas 
near the mouth of the Saliceau, supposed to be on their way to Texas 
and expected to stop at your agency to-day. 
eek aS ee ao 


27 Loc. cit., fn. No. 26, above. 
28 Loc. cit., fn. No. 26, above. 
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You are doubtless aware that the defect in the law referred to by 
Lt. Col. Mason has been remedied by a late act of Congress restoring the 
jurisdiction of the U. S. Courts over offenses committed in the Indian 
Territory west of Arkansas. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

JAMES H. PRENTISS, 
Asst, Adjt. General. 


On the same day the preceding letter was written, Armstrong 
wrote the following letter to his superior in Washington :*9 


Choctaw Agency 
5 11 July, 1844. 
T. Hartley Crawford Esq., 
Comm/’sr of Indian Affairs. 
Sir: 

I have just been advised that J. L. Dawson and John Baylor his brother 
in law—murdered near Fort Gibson—Seaborn Hill. I have not heard the 
particulars—Roly McIntosh arrested these murderers and notified Col. 
Mason to take them in custody. Col. Mason declined doing so under an 
impression that the law had not been remedied giving jurisdiction in such 
cases in the Indian Country. 


It is said that Capt. D. and Baylor are making their way to Texas— 
I will use every exertion to intercept and arrest (them). If anything 
further transpires you shall be advised. 
In haste I have the honor 
to be yours, 
Wm. ARMSTRONG, 
Act. Supt. W. T. (Western Territory) 


Tue Lost CapraiIn 


At this point James Lowes Dawson becomes The Lost. Captain, 
lost in the services of the government and lost in the published 
historical records of Indian Territory. Not so, yet, to Sophie Eliza- 
beth because she followed him to Texas. 


Our interest was challenged to learn what become of Captain 
Dawson and where he ended his days. After much time and re- 
search, we finally traced him through his missing years and to his 
last resting place. The first record with respect to him after he 
and John R. Baylor fled to Texas is in a newspaper advertisement 
offering a reward for his apprehension. 


We have not been able to locate a picture of the Captain. At 
some period, there might have been a daguerreotype of him but 
we have searched in vain for such among his descendants. | The 
published notice, however, gives a partial description of him as 
follows 3° ‘‘About 5 feet 10 inches high, fine-looking, dark com- 


29 Toc. cit., fn. No. 26, above. 
30 The Northern Standard, Clarkville, Texas, for September 4, 1844, p. 3, col. 4. 
Also, a notice published in the Telegraph and Texas Register, October 23, 1844. 
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plexion, Roman nose and in all respects a man of genteel appear- 
ance.’’ 


In the flight across the border, John R. Baylor stopped at 
Marshall, Texas and lived with Col. Presley Maulding and family.*} 
There he became acquainted with Miss Emily Hanna, described as 
a beautiful young lady from Louisiana. They were married in 
Marshall and soon moved to Western Texas but we shall leave the 
career of this brother of Sophie Elizabeth for a brief discussion 
under a separate heading. Captain Dawson was under more mo- 
mentum and headed for Matagorda on the Gulf where his family 
in due season joined him.** 


The Captain and his family seem to have left Matagorda after 
a brief residence there and to have moved to La Grange. They 
were gravitating toward the domicile, and probably the protection, 
of Judge Baylor, Sophie Elizabeth’s uncle. He resided not far 
away at Gay Hill, near Independence, Texas, where at the latter 
place the Judge first founded and established Baylor University, 
in the Texas Republic. In February, 1845, the Governor of Ar- 
kansas issued a requisition on the President of the Texas Republic 
for the arrest of Captain Dawson who, it was stated, had resided 
for some time at La Grange. President Jones issued the order but 
the Captain escaped.** 


Captain Dawson with his capability, intelligence, education and 
experience was qualified to assist in some phase of legal work and 
it is possible that Judge Baylor made use of his services in this re- 
spect. At any rate, the Captain and his family continued to re- 
side in that area until 1852. The fifth child, Frances Courtenay, 
who was destined to become a celebrity as an American novelist, 
and of whom more will be told later, was born on January 20, 
1848, at Fort Smith, Akansas, according to one published record,** - 
but probably in error as to place and date. (See family history 
of the children.) 


The next record we have of the Captain is in reference to his 


capture in November 1852, quoted as follows from the Texas State 
Gazette :35 


We learn from the Houston Beacon, that a lawyer of Lavaca (County) 
named Dawson, was arrested by a party from Arkansas, between La Grange 
and Halletsville on the Sth instant, and after being heavily ironed, was 
carried through that place [Houston] en route to Arkansas. Dawson some 


31 Life of John Robert Taylor, op. cit., fn. No. 11, above. 

32 [bid. and {n. No. 11, above. 

33 Telegraph and Texas Register for February 26, 1845 (Mirabeau B. Lamar 
Library University of Texas, Austin, Texas). 

34 Kunitz and Haycraft, American Authors (H. W. Wilson Co., 1938), p. 63. 


be Texas State Gazette for November 27, 1852 (Mirabeau B. Lamar Library 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas). 
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years since murdered a man named Hill in a fight in Arkansas, fled to 
Texas and was demanded by the Governor of the former State but the 
demand was refused. [Probably by Sam Houston, President of the Texas 
Republic in 1844.] Hence the present proceedings. 

The journey by steamboat from Houston, Texas, by way of the 
Gulf to New Orleans, thence up the Mississippi and the Arkansas 
to Little Rock, Arkansas, consumed considerable time. It must 
have been a sad trip for the Captain and one of great foreboding 
as to his future as well as the future of Sophie Elizabeth and the 
children. On arrival of the Captain and his escort, a newspaper of 
Little Rock on November 26 reported the incident as follows :36 

Captain James L. Dawson, who killed Mr. Seaborn Hill, a respectable 
merchant of the Creek Nation, July 1844, and for whose apprehension a 
large reward was offered by the friends of the deceased, was brought 
to this city on Wednesday night last on the steamboat Exchange in charge 
of Mr. Cleveland, Deputy U. S. Marshal for the Western District of Texas. 
He was indicted in the U. S. District Court of this state soon after the 
occurrence and was arrested under a writ issued by that Court, and [now] 
brought here for trial, 

Searchers of the Little Rock newspapers of the period have 
failed to find that the Captain was ever brought to trial or to dis- 
close anything pertaining to his escape. The plea was made in 
behalf of the defendant that his arrest was illegally executed and 
that he was in fact kidnapped in Texas.37 This issue was carried 
to the Supreme Court and confirmed in behalf of the plaintiff in 
the July term of 1853.58 This meant that the trial was due on 
succeeding dockets of the Pulaski Court. 


Captain Dawson failed in his courage, as strong as it was, in 
not wishing to face the Criminal Courts of Arkansas. They were 
well known both then and later for their executions. The Captain’s 
career was drawing to a sad ending. To him it seemed that the 
assured preservation of his life and freedom was the chief end to 
seek. Sophie Elizabeth remained under the wing of Judge Baylor 
in Texas, huddled the children about her and let circumstances take 
their course. 


As for Lucien, he was determined to stand by his father re- 
gardless of the opinions of others because he honored and loved 
him greatly. A daughter of Lucien states that about this time her 
father went north with her grandfather. We find that Lucien joined 
the United States Marine Corps at this early age and later became 
famous as a major, taking part in the bombardment of Fort Fisher 
in the War between the States. But where was The Captain? 


36 Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat for November 26, 1852, p. 2, col. 1. 
Periodical Division, The Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
37 Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat for December 17 and December 24, 


1852. Ibid. : 
38 Arkansas Gazette and Democrat for August 26, 1863, p. 3, col. 3. Ibid. 
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In 1853, the ages of the six children were James 24, Hugene 20, 
Lucien 17, Sophie 15, John 13, and Frances 9. Some of Sophie Ehiz- 
abeth’s brothers were officers in the Army, and she moved with 
them from post to post until the period of the Civil War; a good 
portion of the time she lived in San Antonio, Texas. Hither here 
or some other place during this period, she obtained a decree of 
divorce and resumed her maiden name, becoming Mrs. Sophie Eliz- 
abeth Baylor. Three of the children also changed their surnames 
to Baylor. These were Eugene Wythe, Sophie Mary and Frances 
Courtenay, but James Lowes, Jr., Lucien Le Compte and John 
Baylor kept the surname of Dawson all their lives. 


Sophie Mary grew up in San Antonio under the care and per- 
sonal education of her mother. She became the wife of Major Gen- 
eral John George Walker, C. S. A., with their home established in Win- 
chester, Virginia. Ultimately her mother, her brother Eugene, and her 
sister Frances Courtenay came there to live in the Walker home. She 
and her mother, Sophie Elizabeth Baylor (Dawson) lived long lives 
together at Winchester and both were buried there. Sophie Eliza- 
beth died in 1904 in her ninety-eighth year and her daughter Sophie 
Mary died in 1931, only three months short of ninety-three.*® 


Children of the Lost Captain 
The children of the ‘‘Lost Captain’’ were: 


(1) James Lowes Dawson, Jr., was born at Fort Gibson in 1829. 
He grew up and died in Western Texas and for a period of his 
life lived in Montell, Uvalde County, in the home of John R. Baylor, 
his uncle. George Wythe Baylor, the only surviving child of John 
R. Baylor, says that he was well acquainted with ‘‘Cousin Jim’’ who 
was with his family a ‘‘good deal of the time.’’ He states that Jim 
Dawson left no children.” A niece states*that her Uncle James 
married late in life in San Antonio, Texas, and, according to her 
information, had daughters. The conflicting statements as to the 
marital status and children of this eldest son of Captain Dawson 
and Sophie Elizabeth have not been cleared up. Possibly there are 
aes of James Dawson, Jr., living in San Antonio or else- 
where. 


(2) Hugene Wythe Dawson, born at Fort Gibson in 1833, was 
never married. He became a major in the Army of the Confed- 
erate States of America and lived in the home of his sister (Sophie 
Mary) and her husband (General John George Walker), in Win- 
chester, Virginia. We quote the following from a letter from Mr. 


39 Letters in 1941, from Stephen Decatur, 114 Fourth St., Garden Gity, N.2Ye 
who married “Mammy’s” granddaughter. 


40 Letter to writer, from George W. Baylor, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 
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Stephen Decatur 6th, who married a granddauchte £ °° ” 
(Mrs. Walker) :4 8 gnter o ammy 


The statement42 that Frances Courtenay received her education from 
her mother (Mamacita) is undoubtedly correct. Mammy said she did also 
and that Mamacita taught all her children practically everything they 
knew. It would seem Mamacita was really a remarkable person, for her 
children were all highly educated. Every one of them spoke French and 
Spanish; they were all musicians of much more than average ability, 
Eugene being really a musical genius, writing music for publication. I 
used to see old John Philip Sousa quite often in the five years before 
he died and he frequently remarked how he remembered Eugene and 
what an extraordinary musician he was. Mammy’s family used to speak 
French around the house to keep in practice. Hugene and Fanny lived 
there. I don’t think I have ever seen another family with as high an 
average knowledge of literature, art, etc. 


Correspondence with Janett Taylor Cannon, Secretary of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society, indicates that Sophie Elizabeth 
Baylor was educated at the Old Bourbon Academy founded in Paris, 
Kentucky, by an act of the Kentucky Legislature and organized in 
1800. It had a high scholastic standard and several accomplished 
teachers in science, Engish and the classic languages. The Rev. 
John Lyle taught there before he established the Lyle Academy in 
Paris in 1806 as the first girl’s school west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Ata later date, 1823, the celebrated compiler of school readers, 
William Holmes McGuffey, taught in the Bourbon Academy. 


(3) Lucien Le Compte Dawson was born in Natchez, Missis- 
sippi in 1836. He married Mary Barnes Tyson of Philadelphia and 
lived in that city where their four children grew up. His history 
in me Marine Corps of the United States Navy is reported as fol- 
lows :42 


Appointed from Texas; commissioned as second lieutenant, January 
13, 1859; steam sloop Hartford, East Indian Squadron, 1859-61; commissioned 
as first lieutenant, 1861; San Jacinto, East Gulf Squadron, 1862; recruit- 
ing rendezvous, Philadelphia, 1863; steam frigate Colorado, North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, 1864-5; bombardment of and land assault on Fort 
Fisher, breveted major for gallant and meritorious services, Marine Bar- 
racks, Pensacola, Florida, 1865-6; Marine Barracks, Philadelphia, 1867-8; 
steam frigate Franklin, flag-ship European Squadron 1868-9. U. S. Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, 1872. 


(4) Sophie Mary Dawson was born December 13, 1838, while 
her parents were living on the old Taylor plantation in the Arkansas 
Valley below Pine Bluff, Arkansas.44 Married, 1858, John George 
Walker, Major General, C. S. A. General Walker was in command 


41 Letter from Stephen Decatur, February 15, 1941. 

42 American Authors, op. cit., fn. No. 34, above. 

43 Family records of the Dawsons, compiled by Charles C. Dawson, 1872 (Joe 
Munsell, 82 State St., Albany, N. Y., 1874). Notes copied by Mrs. Pauline Dawson 
Castleman, Leesburg, Virginia, 1941. 

44“Tife of John Robert Baylor,” op. cit., fn. 14, above. 
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of the Confederate troops in Arkansas and Louisiana in 1863. While 
her husband was serving during the war, she took a residence in 
Georgia, thinking it a safe place to reside for the duration but the 
house was burned to the ground and everything in it was destroyed 
by Sherman’s men on their march to the sea. She lived from the 
reconstruction period until her death in September, 1931, in Win- 
chester, Virginia. Being known in the family as ‘‘Mammy,’’ while 
her mother, Sophie Elizabeth Baylor, was known as ‘‘Mamacita,”’ 
is indicative of the years spent in the Spanish atmosphere of south- 
west Texas. The latter lived in Winchester with her daughter until 
her death. There were ten children born in the Walker family. <A 
granddaughter married Mr. Stephen Decatur, 6th, a great grand- 
nephew of the famous commodore who originated the fighting toast 
so frequently quoted in the present Global War, ‘‘Our Country! In 
her intercourse with foreign nations may she always be in the right; 
but our country, right or wrong.’’ In this connection, it is most 
interesting to note that Mr. Decatur’s great grandfather was John 
Pine Decatur of Fort Gibson, whose body lies buried in the National 
Cemetery near the old fort. He died in 1832 and was doubtless 
well acquainted with Captain Dawson. ‘‘His tombstone was erected 
by Major George Birch who claimed the privilege of doing so as 
an intimate friend.’’46 


(5) John Baylor Dawson was born in 1840 while his parents 
lived on the old Taylor Plantation, Arkansas. He was not married. 
He grew up in Western Texas but died in early life in New Or- 
leans, in 1867, at the age of twenty-seven. 


(6) Frances Courtenay Dawson was born in 1844, according 
to the family records compiled by Charles C. Dawson in 1874;*7 
however in American Authors by Kunitz and Hayeraft, the birth 
date is listed as January 20, 1848. If the former date is correct, 
she would have been born while the parents were living at Fort 
Gibson and would have been between six and seven months old 
at the time, July 8, 1844, when the Captain made his flight to 
Texas. In 1896, she married George Sherman Barnum of Savannah. 
Georgia, at an age of either forty-eight or fifty-two.*8 Like Eugene 
and Sophie Mary, she had adopted the surname of Baylor. She 
wrote under the name of Frances Courtenay Baylor and is famed 
as an American novelist. Some of her books are in the rare book 
collection which we have seen in the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington. During the last twenty years of her life in the home of 
her sister, Mrs. Walker, she did not write but enjoyed instead a 


“5 Letter from Stephen Decatur, January 7, 1941. 

46 Letter from S. Decatur, op. cit., fn. No. 45, above. 

47 Family records of the Dawsons, op. cit., fn. No. 43, above. 
48 American Authors, op. cit. fn. No. 34, above. 
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life of leisure. She died while reading in the publie library in 
Winchester, Virginia, on October 19, 1920.49 


The principal works of Frances Courtenay Baylor are entitled 
On Both Sides, 1885; Behind the Blue Ridge, 1887; Juan and Jua- 
nita (a story of two Mexican children), 1888; A Shocking Example, 
1889 ; Claudia Hyde, 1894; Miss Nina Barrow, 1897; The Ladder of 
Fortune, 1899; and A Georgia Bungalow, 1900. 


Genealogy of Captain Dawson 


In Greenmount Cemetery of Baltimore, a fine monument was 
erected In memory of John Le Compte, the French Huguenot, who 
settled in Maryland about 1670. Charles Le Compte was a direct 
descendant of this noted person and his sister was the mother of 
Philemon Dawson, born in Dorchester County, Maryland about 1770. 
Philemon Dawson was a merchant sea-captain. He was married on 
May 22, 1794 to Jane Lowes who was a daughter of James and Ann 
Lowes of Whitehaven, Cumberland County, England. She was at 
that time a widow and is listed as Jane Henderson in Maryland 
Marriages, manuscript copies of the Maryland Historical Society. 
Seven children were born to this marriage, following in chrono- 
logical order: Jane Lowes Dawson, James Lowes Dawson, Mary 
Ann Dawson, Martha Dawson, William Le Compte Dawson, Charles 
Le Compte Dawson and Emily Dawson. 


The record-book of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Baltimore in reference to baptisms in this period, page 385, shows 
that James (our Captain) was born on September 3, 1799, and bap- 
tized on April 7, 1800. At the time of his death on January 13, 
1879, he was in his eightieth year. 


The Captain spoke French fluently as has been observed in 
references to him by his grandchildren. This language was prob- 
ably spoken most of the time in his home when he was a boy in 
Baltimore. The fact that he spoke French, that he was a fine 
musician and was a handsome man are about the only traditions 
in reference to him that were handed down to the descendants. 


John Robert Baylor of Texas 


Reference has been made previously to Sophie Elizabeth’s 
brother at Fort Gibson, John R. Baylor. He was arrested as an 
accomplice of Captain Dawson on July 8, 1844 and fled to Texas 
with the Captain. He was then twenty-two years of age. What part 
he took in the encounter is not known but apparently no attempt 
was ever made to capture him from the land across Red River. 
He became a distinguished soldier in the Civil War, In 1861, he 
was made Lieutenant Colonel of a regiment organized in Texas 


49 [bid., and fn. No. 34, above. 
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to protect the Southwestern Frontier for the C. S. A. This was 
the Second Regiment of Mounted Rifles stationed at Fort Clark, 
El Paso. He was ordered to take any posts in charge of the United 
States Government. His brother, George Wythe Baylor, was a first 
lieutenant in one of his companies. This regiment captured the 
entire batallion of the old Seventh Infantry, then stationed at Fort 
Filmore, New Mexico. Colonel Baylor later organized the Arizona 
Brigade in which his brother George became Colonel of his Second 
Regiment. General Baylor, on relief of this command, was elected 
a member of the Confederate Congress in Richmond, Virginia. He 
was born July 27, 1822 in Paris, Kentucky and died February 6, 
1894, at his home in Montell, Uvalde County, Texas, where he was 
buried. The story of his life is described interestingly in a manu- 
seript written in January 1900 by his brother, Colonel George, men- 
tioned above; this is on file in the Texas History Collection of 
Baylor University of Waco, Texas. The Baylor University Library 
also contains a copy of Baylor’s History of the Baylors by Orval 
W. and Henry B. Baylor. The interested reader is referred to this 
book for details of the genealogy and history of the Baylor family. 


Sophie Elizabeth Baylor had six other brothers and sisters be- 
sides John Robert. Their mother’s maiden name was Sophie Marie 
Weidner ; born in Baltimore in 1784, died and was buried in August, 
1862, in San Antonio, Texas. 


George Wythe Baylor, son of John R. Baylor, lives in Carrizo 
Springs, Dimmitt County, Texas. He was at one time a member 
of Company A of the Texas Rangers, captained by his uncle for 
whom he was named. He was born on September 22, 1858, on the 
Camp Cooper Indian Reservation, Young County, Texas, where his 
father was for a time Indian Agent of the Comanche tribe. We 
have had interesting correspondence with him in reference to his 
father. He stated in his letter of December 15, 1940: ‘‘My father 
was born in Old Paris, Kentucky, in 1822. He was in Cincinnati 
at school when the Alamo fell. He quit school, borrowed a horse 
and pulled for Texas.’’ (In 1836 John R. Baylor was fourteen 
years of age.) 


It would be interesting to review further the history of the 
Baylor family but we must go on with the story of Captain Dawson. 


Silent Years in the Blue Ridge 


After Lucien Dawson left Texas to go north with his father 
in 1853, he immediately joined the Marine Corps (as a resident of 
the state of Texas) with the firm resolution that he would defend 
his father; that he would look after his welfare at every possible 
need and opportunity to the end. The Captain lived out the re- 
maining period of his life in quietude and without notoriety in 
Westminster, Carroll County, Maryland. What he did in the way 
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of services in his solitary abode without any of his family around 
him, except for occasional visits by Lucien and his wife, Mary, or 
his visits to them at their home in Philadelphia, we do not know; 
neither do his living grandchildren. While they knew ‘‘Mammy’’ 
and *‘Mamacita’’ intimately, there was little said about their grand- 
father. Westminster is along the eastern boundary of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in Maryland. Not far away to the southwestward 
is Winchester, Virginia, where Sophie Elizabeth lived in the home 
of General Walker. 


It was reciprocal love, —this love of the Captain and Lucien— 
and the Captain’s love for Lucien was undoubtedly very great and 
abiding. It is expressed in the letter that he wrote to Lucien’s 
wife, Mary, during the Civil War.*9 This letter was addressed from 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, which is near Westminster and where Cap- 
tain Dawson’s sisters were educated. It is possible that he attended 
Mount Saint Mary’s College there before he joined the Army but 
Rey. Hugh J. Phillips, archivist of the College, has not found record 
of it. The files of West Point Military Academy do not list him 
as in attendance there. His interesting letter follows: 


14 Nov., 1864. 
My dear Mary: 


I had two letters recently from Lucien from Fortress Monroe, by which I learned 
to my very great surprise that he was again on board ship being attached to the 
Frigate COLORADO, for I had no other idea than that he was still in Philadelphie 
enjoying your society in his pleasant and comfortable home. In his last letter a 
few days ago, he informed me that a@ fleet was fitting out composed of frigates 
and monitors to attack some strong place of which I never before heard, but which 
I have since seen named in the CATHOLIC MIRROR published at Baltimore, as 
one of a chain of forts in Wilmington Harbor and since then I have seen in the 
Baltimore GAZETTE «a notice of the COLORADO sailing from Hampton Roads 
but without stating her destination. Lucien in his first letter said something of 
the possibility of his going to New York based on something that dropped from the 
Commodore and as the notice I read did not intimate that the COLORADO had 
gone south, I am strongly in hope that they may have gone to N. Y. either to fit 
out or possibly to remain for without a land force to cooperate they could do noth- 
ing at Wilmington where the forts are not only many but very powerful. In the 
absence of facts we must rest as content as possible and never look on the dark 
side until it is presented to us. I therefore hope you will not unnecessarily fret 
yourself or take misfortune or interest by unduly anticipating its arrival. I had 
intended writing you very soon at all events, but hastened it at the request of 
Lucien, for although you are as Lucien says not fond of letter writing and are 
indebted to me in that line one letter, it will not affect my feelings nor lessen the 
kind interest and regard I shall ever feel for you more especially as you are alone 
and separated from Lucien, in which state although at home with your parents and 
friends, you. will without doubt have many moments of anxiety and apprehension. 
Lucien tells me little Charley has grown very much and is @ very fine child. I 
should like much to see him and wonder which branch of the family he takes after, 
tho’ I should guess it was after yours, as there is in the expression of eye on that 
side, more intensity than there is in Lucien’s. He has promised daguerroty pe of 
him which I should be very happy to receive whenever you put him under their 
process, and hope you will send me one. This horrid war still lingers on without 


50 Original letter in possession of a descendant. 
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any prospect (I would say hope) of termination and what little hope there was 
seems now to be destroyed by the election of Lincoln for a second term; but let 
us still hope on for peace when with L. returned and his attainment of @ majority 
you will be enabled to have a fine shore station at Phil. N. Y. or Washington with no 
more risks no more apprehensions. 


This is a dark sleety gloomy day—the Blue Ridge stript of its foliage (but 
two weeks since tinged with every hue of the brightest dye) and now sombre and 
dark and brings to mind some of the gloomy passages oj Ossian, and very soon 
every trace of vegetation will be gone and the white robe of winter will cover the 
earth. Tell Ned I have often wished him here to enjoy the fine shooting common 
at this season, there being abundance of pheasants partride woodceck and jack 
snipe, tho it is possible he may never yet have had any practice in field sports, 
so healthful and delightful. The gentlemen hereabouts partake of the sport largely 
when the weather is fine. 


I hope dear Mary this letter will find you perfectly well and hopeful on Lucien’s 
account for I should very much regret a different state of things. You will be 
kind enough to give my kindest regards to your father and your mother whose 
hospitality I have not forgotten and remember me in the same spirit to Ned. Hoping 
to see you all again at some future time indefinite and uncertain though it may be. 


Very affectionaly yrs. 
J. L. DAWSON. 


In 1872 Captain Dawson was interviewed by Charles C. Daw- 
son in regard to family history;°! this was while he was residing 
at Westminster. With respect to the period of his services in the 
Army, Charles Dawson quotes the Captain as saying: ‘‘It was a 
period of profound peace. The army in that period was something 
in the Shakespeare vein, ‘The cankers of a calm world and long 
peace’; for there was no war except the Black Hawk War in the 
north and being the extreme south, my regiment took no part.’’ 


The nice ‘‘Dear Mary’’ letter is probably the last of date 
that we shall see of the Captain’s communications. It is in the 
hand writing with which we have become familiar after reading 
many photostatic copies of his reports as a famous pioneer scout 
in Indian Territory. The letter is from a kindly and lonely man 
at peace with himself. 


Captain Dawson was a member of the Episcopal Church in 
Westminster—the Church of the Ascension which still stands in 
active service. The Rector in 1942, Rey. Richard M. Lundberg, 
informed us that Captain Dawson became a communicant of that 
parish in the year 1871; the church records show that he died on 
January 13 and was buried on January 14, 1879, with services by 
Rev. Isaac L, Nicholson. But the Rector has not been able to lo- 
cate the Captain’s grave or headstone; neither has our friend, Mr. 
C. R. Gilmore of Tulsa, who kindly made a short search while 
briefly transient in Westminister in 1942. Mr. Gilmore located 
the records of the Captain’s church membership and found a news- 
paper account of his death and burial. An account in the Demo- 


51 Family records of the Dawsons, op. cit., fn. No. 43, above. 
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cratic Advocate of Westminster (still publishing in 1943) under 
date of January 18, 1879, carried a story of the Captain’s death 
stating that he was buried on January 14, in the Westminster 
Cemetery. While this account contains errors in reference to the 
career of Captain Dawson, it is stated that ‘‘He was well informed 
in all branches of science and learning and that his rare conver- 
sational powers and his genial manner would long be remembered 
by his friends in Westminster.’’ It refers to his having died at 
the Montour House after a brief illness with lung congestion and 
that his life had been ‘‘one of unusual interest and vicissitude with 
his having spent many years there in a quiet and secluded life.”’ 
The last sentence of the article states: ‘‘His son, Major L. L. Daw- 
son of the U. S. Marine Corps, was present at the funeral.’’ 


With reference to this biographical story of J. L. Dawson’s 
life, we have tried to state the facts as we have found them in 
the various records without embellishing, temporizing or moralizing 
on the subject. In the words of Omar, ‘‘The moving finger writes 
and having writ moves on.’’ We leave the various elements of 
romance and tragedy to speak their own drama, except to remark 
that the Captain in his declining years at Westminster, obviously 
relied on the conviction that while it is often the duty and obliga- 
tion of the courts of law to punish, it is within the mercy and 
power of God, through appeal and intercession, to pardon. Fur- 
thermore, we applaud the sentiment that ‘‘The good that men do’’ 
should not be ‘‘interred with their bones.’’ 


Captain Dawson was a distinguished person whose notable 
services helped to frame the background of Oklahoma’s history. 
In granting him due credit and fame, The Lost Captain is found. 


APPENDIX 


REPORT OF J. L. DAWSON ON HIS ESCORT OF CHOCTAW AND 
CHICKASAW DELEGATES IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Dec. 1830—Jan. 1831.* 


Cantonment Gibson, 29th Jan. 1831. 


To Col. M. Arbuckle, 
Com. Cantonment Gibson. 


Sir: 

I have the honor to report that in pursuance of your order of the 13th 
December last, I proceeded with the party of men under my command 
from this Post to the Illinois Shoals of the Arkansas, at which point I 
crossed that river, after remaining at Mr. Webber’s [now Webbers Falls, 
Oklahoma] a short time to complete my outfit for a tour of service in 
the woods, by putting in good order the arms deposited at that place, in- 
tended for our service. 


* This report is herewith printed with some corrections in the punctuations and 
spelling, without otherwise altering the text. It was copied by the Arkansas History 
Commission, from The Arkansas Advocate for March 9 and March 16, 1831. 
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From Webber’s, I continued my route to the Delaware village where 
I arrived on the 15th. The river bottom on the west side of the Arkansas, 
at the Illinois Shoals, is about three miles in width where I crossed it, 
and in point of fertility, even surface and valuable timber, deserves to 
be noticed, as being in my estimation, the finest body of land of the same 
extent which I have seen west of the Mississippi. The Delaware village 
referred to is situated on a large creek, about one mile from its junction 
with the Canadian river into which it discharges itself from the north, 
and contains six or eight families. There is another of a larger size on 
the south side of the Canadian, some three miles above the first men- 
tioned and about fifteen or twenty miles below the Forks. 


Having understood from Col. Gaines, in a conversation previous to 
his depature westward that he was desirous of making a particular ex- 
amination of the bottoms on the right bank of the Canadian, I conjectured 
that the most probable chance of striking his trail would be to follow 
up the bed of the river, which was almost dry and easily forded at all 
points, 


After marching up its bed some six or eight miles, I discovered a 
large trail on the bar and followed it out into the river bottom; from 
the appearance of an encampment found there, I judged it to be that 
of the Chocktaw party from which they had departed two or three days 
before. From this point the trail turned S. W. over a high ridge of 
mountains which we crossed—the mouth of the North Fork being visible 
from its summit. 


After a march of ten or twelve miles through poor mountain land, 
We descended into the valley of a stout sized creek running N. and empty- 
ing into the Canadian. The bottoms of this creek are fertile and adjoin 
some rich well-timbered upland. Leaving this creek and pursuing the 
trail S. W. five or six miles farther through post oak flats and prairies 
which stretch along the Canadian, at an average distance from it of ten 
miles and to my surprise, I found the course of the trail suddenly changed 
to S. HE. the prospect in front bounded by a lofty ridge. The size of the 
trail with the course rendered me doubtful whether it was that of the 
Chocktaws and, believing that if it was them I should find them on the 
Canadian, I pursued a S. Ww. course to that river, in hopes of either over 


taking them at a point higher up or hearing of them from some Indian 
hunters. 


Continuing my march up the bed of the river to a point thirty or 
forty miles above the Fork, I met a party of three Delawares, who were 
joined next day by the whole Delaware town returning home from a 
hunt west of the Washita. From them, I learned that there were no 
parties except Cherokees above me, that the whole country bordering 
on the river was burnt and that I could not subsist my horses. The want 
of food for them was severely felt, even at this early period, as I could 
find no cane nor anything else for them to eat except dry sedge. Find- 
ing that the condition of the country would not permit me to r 
determined to leave it and cross the head waters of the creek emptying 


Knowing the 
he party and 
good range every night, I employed an old 
Delaware as a guide and striking across the country, a distance of about 
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The Canadian river, at the place I left it, is nearly as wide as the 
Arkansas; the banks are exceedingly low yet the bottoms do not evince 
marks of overflow in many places; they are narrow in width, very brushy 
and not so fertile as the bottoms of the Arkansas, being of a more light 
and sandy character. The ridges approach very close on the outer margin 
of the bottoms; the timber consists of oak, ash, hickory, cedar and bois 
dare. It struck me as being very low in stature for bottom timber and 
but indifferent for the purposes of the agriculturalist. The navigation of 
the Canadian, I should judge to be tolerably good for light steam boats 
and keels during the spring season; the bed of the river is remarkably 
free from snags and sawyers and indeed from all such incidental obstruc- 
tions. The channel is not strongly indicated by the action of the water 
and the sand bars are very extensive and flat, which will require the 
navigation of it to be made with great circumspection at any other time 
than the season of high water. 


On the i8th, I resumed my march S. W. and traveled twenty-five 
miles through some small barren prairies and blackjack ridges, crossing 
several fine creeks with cane on them. During this day’s march, we crossed 
a branch of the South Fork of the Canadian, on which we found another 
Chocktaw camp being the second we had passed during the day, and en- 
camped at night on a small creek at a third of their camps. On the fol- 
lowing morning, we pursued our route S. W. about four miles and then 
turned N. W., striking the Canadian again, and travelled up its bed about 
five miles. This day was the most intensely cold that I ever experienced. 


The weather was so extremely severe that the party was obliged to 
halt once or twice during the day and kindle a fire to prevent them from 
becoming frost bitten; the wind blew so hard from the north and the 
drifting of the sand in the Canadian covered up the trail so rapidly, that 
the track of a horseman could not be followed ten minutes after he had 
passed, We were compelled to encamp at an early hour, on the north 
side of a bend of the river, where we found some shelter from the in- 
clemency of the weather and where our good fortune supplied our horses 
with a small quantity of acorns which had escaped the ravages of the 
hunter’s fire. 


From the freshness of the trail, I conjectured that the party I was 
in pursuit of could not be far distant and, having fired a few signal 
guns, was promptly answered by a similar number from a camp on the 
opposite side of the river, about a quarter of a mile above. A messenger 
was despatched to ascertain what party it was and reported it to consist 
of 15 Cherokees, on their return from Washita, who had taken us for 
gome of their own nation who were expected to join them. From them, 
I learned that the Chocktaws and Chickasaws were but a day’s march 
ahead of us and, on the next morning, we continued our march by sun- 
rise, on their trail leading out from the Canadian, following the ridges 
parallel to the river about twelve miles and at midday, found them en- 
camped, on account of the severity of the weather, on a large creek 
running into the Canadian two miles below. 


The ice formed during the preceding night was so thick that we 
had to cut a passage for a ford with axes. It was sufficiently strong to 
bear the horses but we could not force them to cross until a clear passage 
had been opened. I found the delegation stood in much need of a guide, 
as I had suspected, from the deviousness of their route and their selec- 
tion for encampments. 


The Delaware I had with me was accordingly employed as a guide 
to the whole party. The low condition of the horses rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary that we should find range for them every night. By 
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our estimate, we were now between 80 and 100 miles above the Forks, 
following the windings of the river which is here much reduced in width 
and different in aspect from what it is below. The mountains or ridges 
skirting the bottoms are much loftier; the bottoms are of a better qual- 
ity, being higher and better timbered, presenting altogether a more pleas- 
ing country than we had seen on the Canadian above the Delaware vil- 
lage. It was desired by the agent for the Chickasaws that he should 
obtain a knowledge of the Canadian 100 miles higher up, extending into 
or beyond the Cross Timbers where the Executive believed a country suit- 
able for the Chickasaws could be found, adjoining the western line of the 
Chocktaws, by which the Chickasaw treaty could be definitely carried into 
effect to the perfect satisfaction of all concerned. The burning of the 
country and rigor of the season had rendered the borders of the Canadian 
a perfect desert where neither man or horse could find subsistence; and, 
on the information furnished by the Delaware guide, the plan was formed 
of crossing the head waters of the Boggy and Blue Water, on a S. W. 
course towards the Washita. The whole party accordingly left the Cana- 
dian the third time and moved South four or five miles, thence S. SE 
ten miles through a heavy rain and sleet which finally compelled us to 
halt and encamp on a creek running into the Canadian below, on which 
ve found a large quantity of fine bottom land and first rate timber. 
From this encampment, the Pine Mountains dividing the Red River and 
Canadian waters were visible, Ait this encampment, we remained a day 
or two, some of the delegation being the 25th, we struck our tents once 
more and traveled S. W. 15 miles through sterile prairie and blackjack 
ridges and encamped on a small river, which the guide called the Boggy. 
It proved to be the Hastern Branch of the Muddy Fork of the river. In 
the course of the next day, it was explored nearly to its source by which 
it was ascertained that it rises within 12 or 15 miles of the main Cana- 
dian, running about S. E. in its general course towards the Red river. 


The bottoms of this stream are here free from overflow, very fertile 
and well timbered. While hunting near this point, we fell in with a 
hunting party of Creeks, among whom the Little King and several others 
of the Deresaux family were recognized. They informed me that another 
party of their nation had lost seven head of horses which were stolen by 
the Osages, between Washita and Blue Water. The party of Delawares 
I had seen on the Canadian corroborated this statement. They had seen 
the horses in the possession of the Osages who endeavored to palm them 
on the Delawares for Pawnee horses. They represented the Osages to be 
in a starving condition when they came to their camp, and searcely able 
to travel from hardship and fatigue. While at the Creek camp, the Choc- 
taw head chief Nitakechi arrived with his speaker, accompanied by a 
deputation of Chickasaws. They held a friendly council with the Creeks, 
expressing a strong desire that a good understanding should exist between 
them and the tribes resident west of the Mississippi. From our camp on 
the Hast Branch of the Muddy Fork of Boggy, we traveled S. W. 15 miles 
and reached the W. Branch of the Fork where we made a halt. During 
this day’s travel, we several times crossed a blazed trail, or what is 
known by the hunters as “Rogers Road.” It was made by a party of 
men in the employ of Capt. John Rodgers of Fort Smith, who went over 


to the Washita a few years since to receive peltries from the Cherokees 
hunting on that river. 


On the 29th December, we continued our route through prairie and 
post-oak land, 8. W. 20 miles and reached what we believed to be Blue 
Water, but which we afterwards ascertained to be the Clear Fork of 
Boggy. The bottom lands of this stream are very rich and are covered 
by a luxuriant srowth of cane and heavy timber; the exterior edge of the 
bottoms is skirted by a growth of bois d’are or yellow wood, a half mile 
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in width. The soil in which it seems to flourish best is wet and swampy; 
it is said to dye a brilliant yellow and may at a future day be a source 
of considerable revenue to the Choctaws, as an article of commerce. 
Springs of excellent water abound in this region and it seems in all re- 
spects well adapted to the wants of a dense population. 


On the day following, we made the east branch of Blue Water, cross- 
ing an extensive and elevated limestone prairie, some portions of which 
were very fertile, especially as we approached the river. The character 
of the country improved very much in the course of this day’s travel, and 
the lands on this river may be rated as superior to any we had yet seen. 
Two of the Chickasaws lost the trail today, in hunting on the flanks of 
the party, and lay out all night. 


At this place, the Delaware guide left us on his return to the village. 
He represented that on the west branch of Blue Water, we should find 
a magnificent water-fall, and as we were all desirous of seeing it, we 
left the east branch of Blue Water for the falls, the Chickasaws accom- 
panying us with reluctance. They had for sometime previous evinced a 
good deal of caprice and dissatisfaction; and before we commenced our 
march, the old chief, Colbert, came to the tent of the Agent, Col. Reynolds, 
and expressed a desire of proceeding no farther west, urging that the 
Chocktaws should go on without them, They wished, as their chief repre- 
sented, to go down the Blue Water to its junction with Red River, cross 
that river and examine the country on the south side in the Mexican 
territory. The Agent informed the old chief that he was without authority 
to leave Col. Gaines, or to explore any other lands than those belonging 
to the Choctaws or the United States, and represented to him that even 
should the Chickasaws like the Mexican land the United States had no 
authority to cede it, nor would a negotiation for its purchase be likely 
to terminate for several years. He perceived, no doubt, the object of the 
Chickasaws who wished by showing an unwillingness to look at the Chock- 
taw land, to strengthen the chances of inducing the government io make 
a powerful effort to obtain for them by purchase from the Chocktaws a 
portion of their country, as a separate independency. They will not, they 
say, amalgamate with the Chocktaws as one nation, though they are 
anxious to receive them; they contend that government has obligated itself 
to give them lands of their own and thus their national pride, or the am- 
bition of their chiefs, will be powerful obstacles in the way of the Hixe- 
cutive whose policy is no doubt to unite them with the Chocktaws. 

The Chocktaws and Chickasaws held a talk while we were on Blue 
Waters, respecting a purchase of a portion of the Chocktaw country, but 
the result was unsatisfactory, the Chocktaws manifesting an unwillingness 
to accede to their wishes. The information obtained by the delegation in 
relation to the country leaves no doubt of its being sufficiently extensive 
to support five such nations as the Chocktaws and Chickasaws united. 

Matters being temporarily adjusted by the firmness and decision of 
Col. Reynolds and the conciliating advice of Col. Gaines, the former of 
whom informed the Chickasaws that he could not follow them in ex- 
ploring the Mexican lands, we departed from the east branch of the Blue 
Water, passing through rich prairie and high post oak upland some 10 
or 12 miles about southwest, when our guide, at this time one of the 
Chickasaws, taking advantages of the absence of Cols. Reyolds and Gaines, 
suddenly turned South and kept this course five miles. This was no 
doubt done by the orders of the old chief, Colbert, who it was believed 
from politic motives lost no opportunity of throwing every difficulty in 
the way of our advancing farther west. 

In the course of the evening, we had a heavy fall of rain, sleet and 
snow which continued during the night. From having changed our course 
from §. W. to south, two of our party lay out all night, with but one 
blanket and nothing to eat, on a dry ridge. 
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The creek on which we encamped is a branch of the west fork of 
Blue Water, having fine bttoms with some cane and good timber. On the 
following day, the weather was very cold and everything covered with a 
heavy sleet, rendering the country as beautiful as it was desolate. Our 
horses were almost starving in the midst of plenty, the little cane they 
were induced to eat, producing such severe attacks of colic that they 
would lay down and roll about to ease their pain. 

At midday the two lost Chickasaws having joined us, we moved camp 
about three miles over to the west fork of Blue Water, the cane there 
being much thicker and the chance of the horses finding some of it not 
covered with sleet, more flattering. The snow and sleet now covered 
the earth about 5 or 6 inches in depth, and we were obliged to cut our 
way through the cane for nearly half a mile, the sleet having matted it 
into a perfectly dense mass. The falls we were so desirous of seeing 
had been left some 8 or 10 miles to the right, by the fault of our guide. 

The Chickasaws did not break up their encampment when we did, 
but followed us the day after we parted for the Washita. The country 
between Blue Water and Washita is generally prairie of a fertile char- 
acter, elevated and rotting. It abounds with limestone rock. Nothing in 
the whole range of natural scenery can be more beautiful than the country 
between these two rivers (Boggy, Blue Water) and Washita, embracing 
as it does every object and every variety of character which can please 
the eye, from the undulating prairie to the more majestic highland, diver- 
sified by beautiful groves of timber, which skirt the numerous streams 
flowing through it. Even in winter, when stript of its verdure, it is re- 
markably picturesque. But when covered with a rich profusion of vege- 
tation and abounding with wild horses, buffaloe, antelope and deer, it 
must assuredly be one of the most delightful regions to this continent. 

The country on the Washita is not in some respects so inviting as 
the bordering on Blue Water, The bottoms are very rich, though more 
light and sandy, than those of Blue Water. Cane is less abundant and 
the marks of overflow in some places show themselves. The water of 
the Washita river is reddish and muddy, caused by the nature of soil 
through which it flows, while that of the Blue Water is clear and palatable; 
it is very appropriately designated by the Indians as Little Red River, 
from its miniature resemblance in all respects to the larger river of 
which it is a tributary. 

The point at which we struck the Washita was computed to be 40 
or 50 miles below the Cross Timbers: its Width may be rated at about 
100 yards; it heads, as I was informed by a hunter well acquainted with 
all that country, very near to the Canadian, and is at one point not more 
than 12 miles from that river. It runs through the Grand Prairie for 80 
miles or 100 and then enteres the Cross Timbers, running a general course 
of about S. BE. the Timbers; its head waters, I was informed, approach 
very near to the Washita River where that stream leaves the Cross Tim- 
bers; thence they run nearly parallel about S, E. but diverge as they ap- 
proach the Red River, their mouths being at least 30 miles apart. 

; We had proposed exploring the Washita to its mouth, but the In- 
dians were becoming desirous of. returning eastward, fearing lest by a 
continuance of vigorous Weather, or by the Pawnees, they would lose 
their horses, Accordingly, we left Washita the day after our arrival 
there, intending to fall back on Blue Water, but by the unskillfulness of 
our guide, the day being cloudy, we made an error and in order to find 
range were obliged to encamp again on the Washita about 8 miles below, 
having travelled during the day, S. E. and S. W. 15 miles, passing through 
a piece of mountainous, timbered land, extending down the prairie between 
Blue and Washita from N. RB. to S. W. This piece of country is said to 
resemble the Cross Timbers in character. We were exposed during this 
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day’s route to another heavy sleet and snow. Our horses were declining 
very rapidly and the best hunter had difficulty in killing meat for sub- 
sistence. The Chickasaws again manifested Signs of discontent, and did 
not follow the Chocktaws and their own agent, when they with my own 
party left Washita for Blue Water. We did not march, however, more 
than ten miles eastward, before the rain compelled us to encamp on a 
small prairie branch of Blue Water. 


On the next day, we continued our route eastward 6 miles and en- 
camped below the Forks of Blue Water, probably 10 miles below where 
we crossed it on our route westward, to wait for the Chickasaws we had 
left on Washita. In the afternoon, Pitman Colbert and a Chickasaw named 
Seely [Sealy] arrived at our camp and represented that the Chickasaws 
who were behind had on their route towards us seen a Pawnee concealed 
partially behnid a tree in a thicket, apparently watching the movements 
of the party; and that as soon as he perceived himself discovered, he 
crept back out of sight and fled. 

The Chickasaws wished to give chase but were restrained by Major 
Colbert and, on following our trail a short distance farther, they saw 
where a party of 50 or 60 more Pawnees had crossed our trail and had 
turned down the direction we had gone, They found several small articles 
strewed on the ground, indicative of a hostile disposition on the part of 
the Pawnees; and, fearing lest our party might be taken by surprise, had 
detached the two men referred to, to notify us of the circumstance and 
put us on our guard. They requested that a small detachment of men 
might be sent back to meet them on their route towards us, to aid them 
in case of necessity. Five or six Chocktaws and my detachment immedi- 
ately saddled their horses, but just as we were about mounting, the Chick- 
asaws were seen approaching. 

During the night we took such precautions for our safety as circum- 
stances seemed to require, by posting a small guard round our camp and 
sending two men to watch the ford of the river on the back trail. Morn- 
ing, however, found us unattacked; and we continued our route 8. BE. about 
15 miles and encamped on a small branch of the Blue Water. On this 
creek, we found Mr. Mayes and Mr. Criner, who reside on James Fork 
of Poteau and were trapping for beaver. They had caught but a dozen and, 
as the weather was too cold to promise much farther success, they were 
induced by Cols. Gaines and Reynolds to accompany the delegation as far 
as Kiamiche, Mr. Mayes being employed as a guide. 

We were now within a short distance of the mouth of Blue Water, 
which I felt desirous of seeing as well as the mouth of the Washita, 
with the view of affording you particular information as to their local 
advantages for the establishment of a garrison at one of these points, 
should such a measure be decided on by the Executive; an event likely 
to result from the obligations of the Chocktaw treaty, which in general 
terms seems to indicate such a step, in promising to protect them from 
“foreign invasion and domestic strife.” As the Washita does not furnish 
an abundance of cane and is within a short distance of the Pawnee vil- 
lages, it is probable that the Chocktaw settlements will not for several 
years advance beyond Blue Water. ; 

There is ample room for the whole nation in the portion east of 
Blue Water, which will fill up with settlements first, as the winter range 
for stock is unexhaustible and as it will be more inaccessible and less 
exposed to depredation than the country on the Washita. 

From the general character of the two rivers, I should infer that the 
Biue Water was most healthy (though both are no doubt sufficently so) 
and a Post at the mouth of Blue Water would be on the frontier of the 
Chocktaw settlements, from which, it would in times of scarcity by failure 
of navigation, draw abundant supplies for its support. From the favor- 
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able reports, which have been made in relation to the efforts now 
making for clearing out a channel through the Red river raft, it is ex- 
tremely probable that the difficulty of supplying a Post above that point 
will in a short time be removed and, with it, an insuperable objection 
to its establishment ceases to exist. 

In many points of view, a position on the Canadian river would, as 
you first suggested, be of more service than on the Red River at the 
mouth of Blue Water; provided, however, that the navigation of that river 
is found by examination to be practicable for Steam-boats or keels, to the 
point where it is proposed to locate a Garrison, viz., the exterior edge of 
the Cross Timbers. 

A Post at that point would effectually check the depredations of the 
Osages on the Chocktaws, situated as it would be between those nations 
and, exactly on their southern war-trail, would measurably secure the 
Choctaws from the incursions of the Pawnees, especially on the Western 
side. The near approach of the water courses of the Red River, on which 
the mass of the Chocktaws will settle, to the Canadian at the point re- 
ferred to, would no doubt enable the Garrison on the Canadian to give 
effectual protection to the Chocktaws on their western and northern 
frontiers. 


There are, however, some objections to a Post on the Canadian river, 
which are not, in my opinion, perfectly counterbalanced by its advantages; 
a garrison there would of course supercede that proposed to be established 
on Blue Water, and of course there would be left a wide space unpro- 
tected in the cordon of posts which are intended to protect the frontier, 
extending from the gulf of Mexico to the lakes, viz., from Cantonment 
Jessup to the Canadian. 

The unsettled state of Texas and the character of a portion of its 
inhabitants require that some check should be held on disturbances likely 
to grow out of the disorganized state of its population who have already 
been in collision with the authorities of Arkansas. That country has been 
for years the refuge of adventurers, both white and red, on whom it is 
necessary a strict watch should be kept. A Post at Little River and an- 
other at Blue Water would, in my opinion, in conjunction with the Garrison 
at this Post, effectually guard the whole frontier from Cantonment Jessup 
to the Missouri, afford protection to the Chocktaws on all points, southern, 
western and northern, and prevent any smuggling which would be likely 
to be carried on between our own people and the Mexicans. The influence 
of agents and the garrison here will no doubt put an end to the wars 
between the Osages and Pawnees, by which so many other tribes are drawn 
into collision; if they are not induced to become agriculturalists, a mode 
of life which the increasing scarcity of game and their necessities must 
in a short time compel them to adopt. 


From all the observations I was enabled to make personally or the 
intelligence I could derive from others, I feel warranted in the opinion 
that the Red and Canadian rivers make more southing than they are 
represented to do on any of the maps I have seen. The former inclines 
very much southward from the Boggy and resumes its general course 
above Washita, The latter inclines to the south about 20 miles above 
the Forks and resumes its course westward about the Cross Timbers. 


As your order required me to leave the delegation and return to this 
Post, after we had crossed Blue Water on our return eastward, I com- 
menced my march on the 10th January, accompanied by Ass’t Surgeon 
Baylor, one private soldier in addition to my own command, and the Capt. 
King of the Chickasaw delegation; the latter returning on account of 
severe indisposition, From Mr. Mayes, I learned that a N. E. course 
would strike the Panther Fork of Boggy, which I intended to follow up 
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to its source, cross the ridge and strike the head of the south Fork of 
the Canadian. 


We accordingly commenced our route on that course and, on the 2d 
day, crossed the Muddy Fork of Boggy, passing through some delightful 
limestine prairie, not inferior to first rate alluvial land, and through a 
very brushy piece of upland, before striking Boggy. 


Knowing that the country between Boggy and Blue Water, low down 
those rivers, was of this description, I conjectured that when we left 
Blue Water we were lower down that river than our informant, Mr. Mayes, 
had anticipated, and that his directions would lead us below the mouth 
of Panther Fork. On the next day, I varied the route to N., passing 
over the spur of the Pine Mountains, in which Jack’s Fork of the Kia- 
miche, & C., take their rise, through a heavy fall of snow. We travelled 
this day about 15 or 18 miles by the aid of a compass which we several 
times found much influenced, by beds of iron ore, in passing through the 
mountains, Finally, we fell into a valley and struck a large creek running 
S. E. into Boggy or Kiamiche, being a creek of which Mr. Mayes had 
spoken to us, but which we conjectured to be the head of Panther Creek, 
as we had struck the last cane on it, and found a valley opening out to 
the N. E. This valley we followed for 5 miles, crossing a dividing ridge, 
so slightly elevated that it required close observation to define it; and 
we struck the head of a stream then believed to be the south Fork, from 
the course of it, and shortness of the dividing ridge, which Mr. Mayes 
had told us, in speaking of the ridge between South Fork and Panther 
Fork, could be crossed in 20 minutes. 


We continued up this valley on a N. EB. and EB. N. E. course for 30 or 
40 miles, when it gradually began to veer most eastward, which led me 
to believe that it was Jack’s Fork. On the next day, it turned suddently 
EH. SE. and E. and we came in sight of the Potatoe Hills, which I recog- 
nized and found, as I had conjectured the day before, that I was on Jack’s 
Fork. The valley referred to above is of a triangular shape. The Big 
Creek, which runs into Boggy or Kiamiche, Jack’s Fork and South Fork 
take their rise in it, being divided from each other by small ridges not 
more than a mile in width. Had I taken up the N. W. arm of the valley, 
I should have struck the head of South Fork; the Panther Fork of Boggy 
we had left some 6 or 8 miles to the left. We were several times with- 
out provision at this point but our good fortune afforded timely relief. 
The game had all gone south on account of severe cold. From Jack’s 
Fork, I should have returned on Capt. Philbrick’s trail but for the con- 
dition of my horses, which required that they should find range every 
night. The country between Jack’s Fork and Fort Smith was familiar 
to me and I took that route. 


For 10 or 12 days before reaching this Post, the whole party were 
compelled to walk half the time, and I was finally compelled to leave 
one of my horses and a mare of Dr. Baylor’s at the dividing ridge between 
the Red and Arkansas rivers, as they were perfectly incapable of proceed- 
ing farther. 


At James’ Fork of the Poteau, I hired an Indian to pack out corn 
for the horses left behind, one of which belongs to the U. S. The severity 
of the weather since I left them renders it doubtful whether they are 


live. : 
Be Very respectfully, Sir, 


Your ob’td. serv’t., 
J. L. DAWSON. 
Lt. 7th Reg’t Infantry. 
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Oklahoma and Indian Territory as Embraced Within the 
Territory of Louisiana, Over Which the Laws of 
the United States Were Established 
By Robert L. Williams 


The Treaty of Cession of Louisiana’ to the United States of 
American, by the French Republic, was signed at Paris, France, 
by Robert R. Livingston and James Monroe on part of the United 
States, and Barbe Marbois for the French Republic, on April 30, 
1803, and ratified? at Washington, D. C., on October 31, 1803, and 
proclaimed? on the same date. Act of Congress, October 31, 1803, 
authorized the President not only to take possession of same but 
also to employ any part of the army and navy to maintain order 
therein, to protect the inhabitants thereof in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, property and religion. (Emphasis supplied.) 


Act of Congress, March 26, 1804, (Sections 12 and 13) provid- 
ed that as to all of the Province of Louisiana except that part in- 
cluded in the Territory of Orleans (now the State of Louisiana) 
the executive power then vested in the Governor of Indiana Terri- 


1“The Lower Mississippi Valley, over which France exercised sovereignty by 
right of discovery in 1683, was called ‘The Province of Louisiana,’ of which New 
Orleans was the capital, and was governed by officials sent from Paris, without any 
charter. Louis XIV granted a monopoly of trade and commerce for the term of 
fifteen years to Anthony Crozart, September 14, 1712, but it was surrendered in less 
than two years. A similar grant was made to ‘Company of the West,’ September 6, 
1717, which was surrendered in 1730. France ceded that portion of the Province 
of Louisiana, including that portion lying east of the Mississippi River, and the 
City of New Orleans, and all claims of France thereto west of that river, to Spain, 
November 3, 1762, although Spanish rule was not asserted until 1769, and it was 
retroceded to France by the treaty of San Ildefonso, October 1, 1800, which was 
confirmed by the treaty of Madrid, March 21, 1801.” —Francis Newton Thorpe, 
The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other Organic Laws, 
1492-1903 (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1909), vol. 3, 1359. 

2“This treaty was laid before the Congress of the United States by President 
Jefferson, at a session which he had called for the 17th of October, 1803. After 
stating in a message the negotiations which had resulted in the purchase of the 
sovereignty of Louisiana, he said ‘Whilst the property and sovereignty of the Missis- 
sippi and jits waters secure an independent outlet for the produce of the Western 
States, and uncontrolled navigation through their whole course, free from collision 
with other powers and the dangers to our peace from that source, the fertility of 
the country, its climate and extent, promised in due season important aids to our 

reasury, an ample provision for our posterity, and a wide spread for the blessings 
of freedom and equal laws’.”—Ibid., vol. 3, 1359. 

3 Governor C. C. Claiborne as representative of the President issued procla- 
mation declaring that the government previously exercised over the province by 
France and Spain had ceased, and that of the United States over same established, 
and that the President was authorized to take possession and occupy the territories 
ceded by France and to maintain in said territories the authority of the United 
States, and to employ any part of the army and navy for maintaining and protecting 
the inhabitants in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property and religion. —Ibid., 
vol. 3, p. 1364; Act of Congress, October 31, 1803, Stat. at Large, II, p. 248. 
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tory should extend to and be exercised by him in all of said area, 
designated as the District of Louisiana; with the governor and 
Judges of said Indiana Territory to establish in said District of 
Louisiana inferior courts and prescribe their jurisdiction and duties 
and make all laws deemed conducive to good government therein 
and not inconsistent with the Constitution and Laws of the United 
States, to continue in force until altered, modified or repealed by 
said governor and judges, the laws of Indiana Territory not being 
extended over the District of Louisiana. 


In Act of March 2, 1805, by Sections 1 and 2 thereof, a form 
of government was provided within and for the Territory of Or- 
leans, located immediately south of said District of Louisiana, its 
laws to be ‘‘In conformity with the ordinance of Congress, made 
on the 13th day of July, 1787,’’ said ordinance not being extended 
over or made at any time to apply to the area embraced in the Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, which included the present area of the State of 
Oklahoma, except Greer and Beaver counties as same existed under 
the Territory of Oklahoma. 


Act of March 3, 1805, provided for a form of government over 
the said District of Louisiana thereafter to be known and designated 
by the name and title of the Territory of Louisiana; its executive 
power to be vested in a governor, to be commander-in-chief of the 
militia, superintendent ex-officio of Indian Affairs, ete., with a 
secretary, (both to be appointed by the President), the latter to 
record and preserve all papers and proceedings of the executive 
and all legislative acts and proceedings; and in case of a vacancy 
in the governor’s office, the secretary to act as governor. The said 
legislative power is to be vested in the governor and three judges 
of said territory or a majority of them, to establish inferior courts 
in said territory, prescribe their jurisdiction and duties and make 
all laws deemed conducive to the good government of the said 
territory and its inhabitants, with proviso that no law should be 
valid if inconsistent with the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States or placed any person under restraint, burden or disability 
on account of his religious opinions, professions, or worship, in all 
of which he should be free to maintain his own and not be bur- 
dened by those of another and with further proviso that in all 
criminal prosecutions trial should be by a jury and in all civil cases 
in controversy of value of as much as $100.00, trial should be by 
a jury, either party requiring it. The judges are to hold annually 
two terms of court in said territory at such places in districts as 
would be most convenient to the inhabitants thereof, with the same 
jurisdiction as possessed by such judges of the Indiana Territory 
and to continue in sessions until all the business pending before it 
should be disposed of and with the further proviso that ‘‘The goy- 
ernor shall proceed from time to time, as circumstances may re- 
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quire, to lay? out those parts of the territory in which the Indian 
title shall have been extinguished into districts, (emphasis supplied) 
subject to alterations as may be found necessary’’ and appoint there- 
to such magistrates and other civil officers as deemed necessary with 
their authority to be regulated and defined by law; and further 
that the laws and regulations then in force in said district (terri- 
tory) at the commencement of said Act and not inconsistent with 
the provisions thereof, were to continue in force until altered, modi- 
fied or repealed by legislative act, with the further proviso that the 
said Act of March 26, 1804, entitled ‘‘An Act erecting Louisiana 
into two territories and providing for the temporary government 
thereof ‘‘insofar as same may be repugnant to this act, shall from 
and after the 4th day of July next (1805) to that extent be repealed, 
on which said 4th day of July (1805) this said act would com: 
mence and have full force and effect. 


The Congress by Act of June 4, 1812, (U. S. Stat. II, p. 743) 
enacted that the said Territory of Louisiana should thereafter be 
called Missouri Territory with a territorial government as therein 
provided. 


As to the lands embraced within the present bounds of the State 
of Oklahoma, excluding Greer County and Beaver County as herein- 
after described, which was ceded to and set apart for the Chick- 
asaw, Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek and Seminole Indians, and for 
other Indian tribes in the Indian Territory set apart for the ex- 
clusive use and occupancy of Indians, whatever laws framed and 
made for the government of the whites therein as were by treaty 
stipulation or otherwise thereby ceased to operate in the said 
Indian country, the re-settlement of the Oklahoma Territory after 
the purchase or acquirement of the completed title of such lands 
from the Indians, did not have the effect of re-investing or restor- 
ing such laws over the said area with any effectiveness or validity, 
and the Spanish and French laws theretofore in force over the said 
area embraced within the bounds of Oklahoma, previously in effect 
accordingly also ceased to be in effect thereafter, except as to the 
preservation of any existing right, vested under the Constitution 
of the United States. (Emphasis supplied.) 


France and Spain in January 16, 1804, delivered the posts of 
Upper Louisiana, constituting tht part of Louisiana north of Lati- 
tude 33 and west of the Mississippi River and extending west to 
the unknown east boundary of the Spanish possessions and on 
north to the Pacific Ocean. Captain Amos Stoddard formerly in 


4Blackburn y. Oklahoma City, 1 Okla. 292, 33 Pac. 708; McKennon y. Winn, 
Id. 329, 33 Pac. 582; St. L, & S. R. Ry. Co., v. O’Laughlin, 8th Ct. 49 Fed. 440; 
Pyeatt v. Powell, 8th Ct., 51 Fed. 551; Jones v. Seasongood & Co., Apr. 17, 1893, 
149 U. S. 777, 13 Sup. 1049; Jones v. Cunningham, Oct. 24, 1892, Id. 1048; Grant 


ae re of Oklahoma, p. 273; Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIV (March, 
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command in Kaskaskia in the Northwest Territory, became governor 
and received possession of Fort Esperance and at St. Louis, Mo. 
and continued in such capacity until November 8, 1804, and until 
succeeded as governor by General James Wilkinson; and Captain 
James B. Many, with a body of troops, received possession of Ar- 
kansas Post, and the Spanish Commandant, Ignace El Leno, as he 
delivered possession, fired a salute to the Spanish flag as it was 
run down, and another to the stars and stripes (United States flag) 
as same was hoisted and first floated over that area.® 


The District of Louisiana, created by said acts of March 26, 
1804, and March 3, 1805, to be thenceforth known and designated 
by the name and title of Territory of Louisiana, and in Act of 
January 4, 1812, designated and thereafter to be known as the 
Territory of Missouri, was by the governor of the Territory of 
Indiana, on October 1, 1804, divided into district and bounded as 
follows :6 

(1) District of St. Charles: Territory north of Missouri River. 

(2) District of St. Louis: Bounded by the Missouri River on the north 
and on the south by Plain Creek (south of St. Louis), from its 
mouth to its source, thence by a due west line to the fork of the 
Merimack (Maramec), called the Arenean, thence down said fork 
to the settlements on that river, and thence by a due west line 
to the western line of Louisiana, (The Spanish possessions). 

(3) District of St. Genevieve: Bounded on the north by the last de- 
seribed boundary * * * on the south by Apple Creek, from its 


5 The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIX (June, 1941), p. 119; Louis Houck, Spanish 
Regime in Missouri (Cape Girardeau: Neater Bros., 1910), II, 341; Josiah H. 
Shinn, Pioneers and Makers of Arkansas (Genealogical Pub. Co., 1908), p. 97; 
Shinn, History of Arkansas, (Richmond: B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., 1905), pp. 56-7; 
Dallas T. Herndon, Highlights of Arkansas History (Little Rock: 1923), p. 15. 

6 Messages and letters from William Henry Harrison, (Vol. 1, Indiana His- 
torical Collections, Vol. 7); Thomas Jefferson Papers, first series (Vol. 10, No. 
52, March 31, 1804) as to division of Louisiana Territory and the Districts; Har- 
rison to Jefferson, & Jefferson Papers, 2nd series, (Vol. 42, No. 78, 79, June 24, 
1804), suggestions for Division of district of Louisiana, population data, discussion 
of Militia; Jefferson to Harrison, Jefferson Papers, Ist series, (Vol. 10, No. 119) 
Jefferson’s recomendations for division to be established, July 14, 1804; Proclama- 
tion of Governor Harrison dividing district of Louisiana into sub-divisions, October 
2, 1804 (Vincennes Indiana Gazette, October 2, 1804, as to divisions; Harrison 
to Jefferson, November 6, 1804, Jefferson Papers, 6th series, (Vol. 10, No. 88, p. 
110), District of Louisiana divided into five districts under direction from Jef- 
ferson; Resolutions by citizens and militia officials of St. Louis thanking Harrison 
and Indiana officials for government accorded the district during their rossene. 
Petition of the Governor, judges and Secretary of Indiana Territory, November 
10, 1805, for payment for their services, in connection with government of the 
District of Louisiana (House of Representatives, Collection No. 9, 1805-07), signed 
by William Henry Harrison, governor, Thomas T. Davis, Henry Vanderburgh and 
John Griffin, Judges and John Gibson, Secretary, having convened in September, 
1804, in their Legislative capacity and after a lengthy session completed a code 
of laws for the District of Louisiana, which were in due time promulgated by the 
Executive of the territory and the courts of Justice having been regularly holden 
in the District, and the session of the general court in May, 1804, having continued 


two weeks. 
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junction with the Mississippi, to its source, thence by a due west 
line to the Western boundary of Louisiana, (to Spanish posses- 
sions). 
(4) District of Cape Girardeau: Between the last described boundary 
and that which has heretofore separated the commanderies of Cape 
Girardeau and New Madrid there shall be another district to be 
called Cape Girardeau. 
District of New Madrid: All that part of the District of Louisiana 
that lies below the District of Cape Girardeau, which comnrised 
what now constitutes Arkansas and the Southern part of Missouri 
below 36 degrees 30 minutes north latitude. 


(5 


~~ 


On June 27, 1806, the governor and judges of the Territory 
of Louisiana laid out the South and Western part of the said Dis- 
trict of New Madrid into a new district under the name ‘‘ District 
of Arkansas’’ in which the court of general quarter sessions should 
be held and kept on the last Tuesday of March, June, September 
and December yearly and every year, to commence on the same 
day, the several courts in the said district to possess the same rights 
and powers as other courts of the same denomination of the Terri- 
tory. 


The District of Louisiana as then geographically described em- 
braced all the territory within the bounds of the State of Oklahoma 
except that within Greer and Beaver counties, as same existed under 
the Territory of Oklahoma, Greer County embracing the territory 
between Prairie Dog Town Fork of Red River north and the lower 
fork on Red River to the south, and as to Beaver County that area 
now within Cimarron, Texas and Beaver counties, as same exist 
under the State of Oklahoma. Prior to the Mexican Revolution of 
October 4, 1824, all the territory within the said Greer, Cimarron, 


Texas and Beaver counties was described as being within the Spanish 
possession. ! 


On December 31, 1813, the Governor, Council and Assembly of 
the Territory of Missouri enacted and provided that all of that por- 
tion of the territory ‘‘bounded north by the south line of the county 
of Cape Girardeau, east of the main channel of the Mississippi river ; 


™“The first colony of Europeans within the present limits of Texas was planted 
by Robert Cavalier, le Sieur de la Salle, near the entrance of Matagorda Bay, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1685. La Salle had found his way from Canada to the Mississippi River 
and had descended to the Gulf of Mexico in 1682, returning the way he came. 
Going back to France, he filled out naval expedition and sailed July 24, 1684, from 
La Rochelle, for the mouth of the Mississippi. Failing to find it, he established a 
calony at Marquis of Laguna, then Viceroy of Mexico, sent an armed expedition to 
take possession of the country, and in 1691 Don Domingo Teran was appointed 
Governor of Coahuila and Texas, with instructions to establish agricultural colonies 
under military rule. France, however, never ceded her claim to Texas, and it 
having been transferred to the United States by the treaty of 1803 ceding Louisiana 
and its dependencies * * * the controverysy was continued until closed by the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848.” —Thorpe, op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 3475; Maud 


L. MeMullin, Child’s Story of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City: Modern Pub. Co., 1941), 
pp. 21, 44, 52, 89, 93, 119, 
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south by a line commencing in said river opposite the lower end 
of the island laid down in the navigator as number nineteen; thence 
a direct line to strike White River at the mouth of little Red River, 
thence up Red River to the western boundary of the Osage pur- 
chase; thence northwardly on said line to the south line of the 
county of Cape Girardeau, shall compose a county, and be called 
and known by the name of the county of New Madrid.’’ 


And further enacted that all of that portion ‘‘Bounded north 
by the south line of the county of New Madrid; east by the main 
channel of the Mississippi river; south by the thirty-third degree 
of north latittude or northern boundary of the state of Louisiana, 
westwardly by the western boundary line of the Osage purchase, 
and by a line to commence upon the river Arkansas, where the 
boundary line of the Osage purchase intersects the same; thence 
in a direct line to the main source of the Wachita (Ouachitas) ; 
thence south to the northern boundary line of the state of Louisiana, 
or thirty-third degree of north latitude, shall compose a county, 
and be called and known by the name of county of Arkansas.’’ 


On December 15, 1818, the Governor and Judges of the then 
Territory of Missouri further enacted and provided (1) that all 
that part of the County of Arkansas as bounded ‘‘Beginning at 
the mouth of the little Red River, and running from thence on a 
direct line to the Arkansas river, where the Plumb bayou intersects 
the said red river, then up said river to the north-western corner 
of the Quapaw claim, then with said road to the south fork of the 
Saline Creek, then up said creek to its head, then west to the In- 
dian boundary line, then with said line or lines to the north east 
corner of the Cherokee claim, at a place called Bodwell’s camp, 
then with said Cherokee claim to the little Red River, then down 
said river to the beginning,’’ was laid off and erected into a sep- 
arate county to be called and known by the name of the county 
of Pulaski, and all that portion of the County of Arkansas, (2) as 
bounded ‘‘Beginning at the west boundary of the Quapaw claim, 
at a place where Michael Boon’s road crosses the same, then west 
on said road to the south fork of the saline creek, then up said 
ereek to its head; then due west to the Indian boundary line, then 
with said boundary south with said Indian boundary line, until a 
due east line will intersect the head of the north branch of Little 
Missouri, then down the Little Missouri to its mouth, then with the 
Ouachitas river to the mouth of the Saline creek, on the boundary 
line of the Quapaw Indian claim, then with the Quapaw boundary 
line to the place of beginning, is hereby laid off and erected into 
a separate county, to be called and known by the name of Clark 
county,’’ and (3) all that portion of the County of Arkansas bounded 
as follows, to-wit: ‘‘Beginning on the Ouachitas river, at the mouth 
of the Little Missouri, then up the Little Missouri to the three forks, 
then up the north fork to its head, then due west to the Indian 
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boundary line, then with said line or lines to the Great Red River, 
then with the Indian boundary line or lines of the said State, to 
the Ouchitas river aforesaid, then up said river to the beginning, 
is hereby laid off and erected into a separate county which shall 
be called and known by the name of Hempstead county.’’ 


Places as designated for holding court in the respective coun- 
ties were: of Pulaski, at the house of Samuel McHenry, and of 
Clark at the house of Joseph Barkman, and of Hempstead, at the 
house of John English, and to continue to be held at said places 
during the temporary government of the territory or until some 
other place or places is designated by law.® 


Act of March 2, 1819, created a separate territory out of the 
boundaries of the Missouri Territory to be called the Arkansas Terri- 
tory and established a temporary government.® 


On April 1, 1820, Miller County, Arkansas, was formed out 
of the territory of Hempstead County, and later it was proved 
that a large part of the county as described was in the limits of 
Texas and within the bounds of tract ceded by United States to 
the Choctaws by Treaty of October 18, 1820, 7 Stats. 210, Vol. 2, 
p. 191, Kappler’s Indian Treaties; Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
19, pp. 37-54. 


On October 8, 1820, the County of Crawford was formed from 
the limits of Pulaski County and on October 13, 1827, out of a 
portion of Crawford County and the lands lying beyond the south- 
west corner of Missouri, not within bounds of created counties and 
lands acquired from the Osage Indians, called the Loveley pur- 
chase, as embraced in what was termed an addition to the Western 
boundary of the Territory of Arkansas, the County of Loveley was 
also created, but as same was later covered by the Cherokee Treaty 
of 1828 in lands ceded to the Cherokees, Lovely County was abol- 
ished on October 7, 1828, in the formation of Washington County.1° 


Act of June 30, 1834 (Chap. CLXI, Statute 1, 4 United States 
at Large, p. 729), provides for the regulation of trade and inter- 
course with the Indian tribes, and the preservation of the peace 
on the frontiers with further proviso for designated parts of terri- 
tory the United States to be deemed the Indian country, and ‘‘all 
that part of the United States west of the Mississippi, and not within 
the states of Missouri and Louisiana, or the territory of Arkansas, 
and also, that part of the United States east of the Mississippi 

8 Act of June 1, 18 LUE. 

sinh o vet 12, Thorpe, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 2139. 


10 Fay Hempsead, A Pictorial History of Arkansas (St. Louis, 1890). Much 
of what is now in the state of Oklahoma fell in the District of New Madrid with 
possibly a slight slice of the northern portion of the state of Oklahoma in the Dis- 
trict of Cape Girardeau. See William R. Shepard, Historical Atlas (7th ed., 1929), 
pp. 202-3; The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIX (September, 1941), pp. 269-83. 
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river, and not within any state to which the Indian title has not 


been extinguished, for the purpose of this act, (is) be taken and 
deemed to be the Indian country.’ 


Act of March 30, 1802, 2 Stat. at Large, 139, was in substance 
earried into Act of 1834, 4 Stat. at Large, 730. Treaties between 
any Indian nation or tribe and the Federal Government were dis- 
eontinued by Act of 1870, Ch. 120, 16 Stat. at Large, p. 544, Sec. 
Rett, title 25, U.S.C.A., but said Section 177 was included in the 
revision of Statutes of 1878, 49 Fed. Supp. pp. 206, 215. 


Section 24 states that for the sole purpose of carrying said act 
into effect that all that part of the Indian country west of the 
Mississippi River, ‘‘bounded north line of lands assigned to the 
Osage tribe of Indians, * * * east to the state of Missouri; west, 
by the Mexican possessions; south, by Red River; and east, by the 
west line of the territory of Arkansas and the state of Missouri, 
shall be, and hereby is, annexed to the territory of Arkansas; and 
the residue of the Indian country west of the said Mississippi river 
shall be, and hereby is, annexed to the judicial district of Missouri; 
and for said purpose the several portions of Indian country east 
of the said Mississippi river, shall, and are severally annexed to 
the territory in which they are situate,’’ and under Chapter CLXII 
provision is made for the organization of the department of Indian 
affairs to be placed under the Superintendent of Indian affairs 
with organization of Indian agencies, under the direction of the 
War Department. (Act of July 9, 1832, C. 174, Sec. 1, 4 U. S. 
Stat. at Large, 564.) 

Under Act of Congress of June 30, 1877, it was provided for 
attaching the territory now embraced in State of Oklahoma except 
Greer County and Beaver County, as same then existed, to the 
United States Court for the Western Judicial District of Arkansas ; 
and by Act of January 6, 1883, that part lying north of the Cana- 
dian River and east of Texas and the One Hundredth Meridian, 
and not occupied by the Creek, Cherokee and Seminole tribes, was 
annexed to and made a part of the Judicial District of Kansas, 
the United States district courts at Wichita and Fort Scott being 
given original and exclusive jurisdiction over all offenses committed 
in that territory against any of the laws of the United States, and 
by the same Act that part not annexed to the District of Kansas, 
and not set apart to and occupied by any of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, was annexed to the Northern District of Texas, and also 
jurisdiction given to the United States District Court at Graham, 
Texas, over offenses committed within the limits of that part of the 
territory named against the laws of the United States.14 


11 Bates v. Clark, 95 U. S., 243; Expart Crow Dog, 109 Wi Sh Heaton oh ger, (Cue 
396, 399, 27 L. Ed. 1030; Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, pp. 42-45), 

12 [bid., pp. 278-81; The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIX (March, 1941), pp. 82-93, 
and (September, 1941) 269-83. 
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Courts were held at county seats of Miller and Loveley coun- 
ties, within the present bounds of Oklahoma? and until said coun- 
ties were changed or abolished.14 


In the Indian Territory, on account of Forts Gibson, Wayne, 
Towson, Washita, Arbuckle, Cobb, and other forts located within 
its borders, connections through United States mails with St. Louis, 
Memphis and such other points, reasonable contact with outside 
points was available more so than as to points south of Red River.1® 


On account of the Creek and Seminole nations participating in 
the Civil War on the side of the Confederate States, at its close said 
tribes in 1866 in the treaties with the United States were induced 
to sell the western half of their land in the Indian Territory for 
thirty cents an acre (3,250,560 acres for $975,166) and the Semi- 
noles to give up their entire reservations in the Indian Territory 
of 2,169,080 acres for fifteen cents an acre ($325,562) and to buy 
at fifty cents an acre another reservation from the United States 
out of the land taken from the Creeks, the said land to be utilized 
for the purpose of settling other Indians thereon and small tribal 
bands were later out of said land given greatly reduced holdings 
along the eastern border of the land surrendered by the Creeks 
and Seminoles. The Osages received a large estate located east 
of the Arkansas River, and from the Red River on the south to 
the Cherokee Outlet the Comanches, Kiowas and Katakas (Kiowa- 
Apaches) as one group of the Indians of the Plains and the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes as another group, in grants were given large 
holdings. After all reservation assignments had been made an area 
of more than 2,000,000 acres remained which was bordered on the 
east by the Pawnee, Iowa, Kickapoo, Shawee and Pottawatomi lands, 
and on the south by the Canadian River, and on the west by the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation, and on the north by the Cher- 
okee Outlet, not only being the heart of the Indian Territory but 


considered by the ‘‘boomers’’ demanding its opening as the most 
valuable part.16 


By amendment to the Indian Appropriation Bill of February 
28, 1877, the Sioux Indians were prohibited from moving to Okla- 
homa and by an enactment of February 17, 1879, (20 U. S. Stat. 
1879, 295), Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona tribes were also 
barred. Under the Act of June 30, 1834, and August 18, 1856, 
unauthorized white men were not permitted within the Indian Ter- 
ritory, the first intrusion calling only for expulsion with admoni- 
tion not to return but by the second a fine of $1,000.00 followed. 
The ceded land to the Creeks and Seminoles was still a part of 


13 Ibid., XI_ (December, 1933), p. 1105. 
14 Foreman, op. cit., pp. 280-1. 


15 The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIX (M h, 1941 . 82-93. 
PG aes arc ), pp 93 and (September, 
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and within the bounds of the Indian Territory and it was from 
this land that intruders, among whom the Department had treated 
Payne and his followers, were as such expelled. 


On January 31, 1889, the Creek Council accepted an offer for 
the settling of the claims of said Indians, growing out of the re- 
linquishment of said land to the United States for $2,280,000, which 
agreement was approved by an Act of Congress on February 15, 
1889, to which was attached a rider stipulating that in the event 
any homesteader should intrude within the said region prior to its 
opening by law, he should forfeit his right to establish a homestead 
claim, this act being passed by the House cn February 23, 1889, 
and signed by President Cleveland three days before his going out 
of office. 


In the same month of February, 1889, an act of Congress was 
passed accepting the Seminole offer, of the sum of $1,912,000 as 
an additional compensation to that paid in 1866, for the cession of 
their said land and that bill also carried a rider similar to that 
in the said Act of February 15, 1889, penalizing those claiming 
homestead rights through going on the land before its being opened 
for filing by law. The Bill having passed the House on February 
27, 1889, was approved by the Senate and signed by President Cleve- 
land on March 2, 1889, and twenty-one days later President Har- 
rison issued a proclamation throwing open the entire Oklahoma dis- 
trict, embracing said lands ceded by the Creeks and Seminoles,’’ 
at and after the hour of twelve o’clock noon on the twenty-second 
day of April,’’ 1889, and the land was opened on said date, the 
title to the said ceded lands having been completed so as to place 
it in the public domain subject to be homesteaded. Within that 
area as well as that of the Cherokee Outlet and the Apache and 
‘Cheyenne reservation civil courts had not prior to that time been 
established or held in which rights of the citizens other than In- 
dians could be finally litigated. 
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FROM BRUSH ARBOR TO BOSTON AVENUE 


The First Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in Tulsa, Indian Territory 


By Fred 8. Clinton, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


The Indian Territory! was a part of the Louisiana Purchase of 
1803, and was selected by the U. S. Government in 1832 as a per- 
manent home for various Indian tribes then living east of the Missis- 
sippi River. By 1834, Congress had set aside definite reservations 
for the largest tribes, and under treaty the Cherokees, Creeks, Choe- 
taws, Chickasaws and Seminoles were being removed from Georgia, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida and North and South Caro- 
lina.” 


In those states the Five Civilized Tribes above mentioned had 
their own organized government, homes, schools, churches, and the 
increasing demands of the white man resulted in their removal west 
of the Mississipi River, regardless of the Indians’ wishes or incon- 
veniences.® 


The General Conference* which met in New York City, May, 
1844, authorized the organization of an Indian Mission Annual Con- 
ference. The time for the organization meeting was set for October 
23, 1844; the place selected was Riley’s Chapel, Cherokee Nation, 
about two miles from Tahlequah, the seat of the Cherokee National 
Council. Bishop T. A. Morris presided at the organization meeting, 
having arrived October 4, 1844. In less than a year, it joined four- 
teen other annual conferences in adopting a separate and distinct 
and ecclesiastical connection to be known as the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and set May 1, 1846, as the day for the first session 


of the first General Conference of this new organization or juris- 
diction. 


The second Annual Conference, being the first under the new 
order, met at the Indian Manual Labor School in the Shawnee nation 


(now a part of Kansas), October 13, 1845, Bishop Joshua Soule 
presiding. 


It required rare courage, great confidence and spiritual con- 
viction and understanding on the part of those pioneers to meet 
and master the most critical> hour the Indian Mission Conference 
ever faced, since its organization in 1844. Enoch M. Marvin was 


1Sidney H. Babcock and John Y. Bryce, History of Methodism in Oklahoma 
(Oklahoma City: 1935), Vol. I, pp. 13-1 

2Tbid., p. 11. 

3 [bid., pp. 16-20. 

4Ibid., p. 50. 

5 [bid., p. 151. 
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elected a Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at the 
General Conference at New Orleans, in 1866. 


Bishop Marvin was appointed to hold the Indian Mission Con- 
ference. He set the time September 12, 1866, at Bloomfield Acad- 
emy, Chickasaw Nation, in the only building left after the recent 
war, suitable to hold the Conference. 


The Board of Missions and all the Southern Church finances 
were in the most desperate condition. There was no money and no 
credit, but this did not alter their predetermined course and action. 
In spite of every discouragement, they would live up to their es- 
tablished tradition of unswerving loyalty to this great responsibility 
and opportunity for pioneers. 


In the face of this threat of disaster, Bishop Marvin said, ‘‘Fear 
not, I will guarantee $5,000 for this Mission and send it to you in 
regular payments as the year advances. Our work must go on.”’ 


‘To Bishop Capers belongs the honor of enterprising missions 
to the Indians. To Biship Marvin belongs the honor of saving the 
mission in the hour of its greatest peril.’’ 


What would make these, or other ministers about to be men- 
tioned, complain ? 

“Neither tribulation, nor distress, nor persecution, 

Neither famine, nor nakedness, nor peril, nor sword, 

Neither life, nor death, nor angels, nor principalities, 


Neither powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
Neither height, nor depth, nor any other creature.” 


The 48th Annual Conference met at Vinita, Indian Territory, 
November, 1893, Bishop Joseph S. Key in the chair, M. L. Butler, 
Secretary.7 E. B. Chenoweth was received from Colorado by trans- 
fer and sent to Tulsa, Indian Territory, to establish a church. 


Reverend Chenoweth arrived early in November, 1893, and 
plunged into his work and was the preacher, architect, builder, and 
general factotum. He soon adjusted himself to the new environ- 
ment. In 1927 Reverend Chenoweth, responding to an inquiry from 
the writer, wrote the following letter, which is given in full, for 
from start to finish it is a heroic and eloquent story simply told. 


Rev. HE. B. Chenoweth 
Ward 11 State Hospital 
Pueblo, Colorado, Apr. 8, 1927 
Dr. Fred S. Clinton 
Suite 823 Wright Blidg., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
My dear Dr. Clinton: 


6 [bid., pp. 154-55. by . 
T [bid., oe 260. (E. B. Chenowith, first pastor, appointed at the Vinita Confer- 


ence, 1893). 
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Your letter of March 24th, 1927, reached me yesterday and though late, 
and dependent wholly on memory, I will make some immediate effort to- 
ward answering. I will simply give you some hurried outline of condi- 
tions, and state a few facts for you to make what use of them you may 
be able. It was at the Conference held the Fall of 1898, at Vinita, that 
I was sent to Tulsa; then a part of the old Indian Mission Conference 
Territory. The new R. R’s just built from Kansas to Texas etc. and the 
Frisco which had been built from Mo. as far as Sapulpa with Vinita, 
Claremore, Tulsa, Red Fork and other stations and switches for the ac- 
commodation of the native stock men and their renters together with 
recent government recognitions and actions, had developed new hopes 
'and aspirations accompanied by several small white settlements. Chief 
of these were Claremore, Tulsa, Red Fork and Sapulpa on the Frisco line. 
Tulsa was merely a R. R. Station and small trading post. 


When I arrived there in Nov. 1893 there was one small two story frame 
hotel, one drug store, one barber shop (run by Sterling McAllister), one 
dressmaking and milliner shop (run by his sisters), one blacksmith shop, 
and the general stores of R, N. Bynum, Price and Gillette, Lynch Bros. 
and the Brady’s store, whcih was located on the north side of the R. R. and 
was conducted by Tate Brady and his parents. The hotel also was on 
the north side, the depot on the east side the road from Brady’s, all else 
was on the south side the track. There were then about 35 or 40 families 
in or accessable to Tulsa. There was a mission of the Presbyterian church 
supported chiefly by the Perryman Bros. Geo. and J. M. who were wealthy 
Creek cattlemen. 


This gives you about all I found on reaching Tulsa after having driven 
from the Southwest corner of Colorado to the Conference at Vinita with 
my wife and our baby boy; behind a team of western ponies with an old 
spring wagon and camp outfit as our possessions. 


The only place I could find on arriving that I could rent to move 
into, was a little 8x10 plain box shack one mile north of the depot, on 
the river bank in the Perryman woods pasture. This I secured for $1.00 
per month. Here we moved and spent the winter and most of the first 
year. 


At the Vinita Conference Bro. J. Y. Bryce was reappointed P. BE. to 
the Muscogee District and he had given me some suggestions which to- 
gether with his early visit to hold Quarterly Conference and aid in our 
organization were most helpful. 


I had visited in most of the accessable homes and found Sterling Mc- 
Allister and his two sisters (their father pastor in Mo.), the Bradys (Tate, 
his father and mother), J. M. Crutchfield and wife (a Cherokee cattleman 
living 1144 miles northeast of the depot), also the Forsythe brothers and 
families, teaming and contracting; also Noah Gregory and family south of 
Red Fork, Creek stockman, had all been or were holding membership in 
former homes or locations. All these I found most approachable and 
anxious for our church; and I proceeded to cultivate a general Sunday 
school spirit among them and their friends, and soon we were proud of 
our efforts, though limited for lack of house room and equipment. 


During the spring and summer of 1894 we worked along as best we 
could until we finally succeeded in raising enough to buy a lot on the 
north side the R. R., west of Brady’s store, then we procured posts and 
timbers and built a brush arbor which we seated with borrowed lumber 


8 [bid., p. 375, lines 18 and 30. (E. B. Chenowith, P. C., and J. Y. Bryce, P. E., 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, South).  , 
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on R. R. ties. Here we held a very happy and successful meeting, as 
well as our regular and other services. In the meantime, we planned 
ahead with the Ch, Ex. Board (Bishop McMurry then Sec’y.) and with the 
efforts of our membership and friends succeeded in securing enough plain 
boxing lumber and other material to build and equip a plain box house 
32 x 40 on the lot we had secured there west of the Brady store. Here we 
found ourselves at home and happy. But while we had been busy, there 
had been other movements going on in the matter of new corners and 
buildings which had taken to the more approachable and beautiful south 
side which had been blocked out and was rapidly building up; and in 
the course of a short period we felt we were not where we could keep 
up with the movements and our efforts were turned to securing a more 
promising location. That we secured was, as I remember, about one 
i lock east and another south of the old depot. 


After securing this choice lot we soon moved the building from the 
north side across the R. R. and up the hill onto it. Here I spent the re- 
mainder of my three years at Tulsa in most pleasant and profitable service 
and fellowship with our own membership and the constantly increasing 
population. One of my first public servcies, I performed at Tulsa, was 
to conduct the funeral service of Bro. J. M. Crutchfield which was as 
an opening wedge of fellowship thereafter. Most of the time I was at 
Tulsa I had regular appointments once a month also at Red Fork, and 
at the National School Chapel at Sapulpa. I also held services and pro- 
tracted meetings at numerous other places about the country using brush 
arbors and school houses as the settlements were growing up. All these 
associations continued a constant feeder to Tulsa and the work there. 


Trusting the aforesaid may be of some suggestive aid, I remain at 
your service, 
Most sincerely your Bro. 
E, B. Chenoweth 


In 1927 Mrs. Lola B. Hunt furnished the writer this history 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, South: 


“In the autumn of 1893 my father, mother and we two children (sister 
Donna and I) immigrated from Springfield, Mo. to Tulsa, Indian Territory, 
Creek Nation. Tulsa was just a little country village of about 350—400 
inhabitants, one railroad, the Frisco, 


“On our arrival here we made inquiry if there was an M. EB. Church 
South, being told there was none we (my father, Dr. Brewer, my mother 
and I) put our letters in the M. BE. Church which was located North of 
the Frisco track on Main St. (We were from St, Pauls M. E. Church, South, 
of Springfield, Mo.) This was in October, 1893, but the same autumn the 
Bishop in Colorado sent Rev. EB, B. Chenoweth from Cortez, Colo. to Tulsa, 
I, T. He made the trip overland in a light wagon drawn by two ponies. 
I don’t remember how long it took them (his family consisted of himself, 
wife and baby Paul) to make the trip, but they arrived before the holi- 
days. Rev. Chenoweth made inquiry if there were any South Methodists 
in town. Someone told him that Dr, Brewer’s were, he immediately started 
in search of us. Upon arriving at our house he introduced himself and 
stated that he called to see us about changing our membership should 
he organize a South Methodist Church, My father and mother consented 
and that same year Reverend Chenoweth organized the M. BE. Church 
South which is now the Boston Avenue M. BE. South. He was offered the 
use of the Presbyterian school house for holding the service, and also 
given one Sunday in each month for services, I don’t just remember the 
date of organization, but we organized with seven members, as follows, 


~ 
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Dr. F. L. Brewer, Mrs. Mary M. Brewer, Lola G. Brewer, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Forsythe, Reverend Chenoweth and wife; as far as I know I am 


* eee the only charter member of the Boston Avenue M. BE. Church 
outh, ; 


“Our congregation grew under the leadership of Reverend Chenoweth, 
he being pastor three years. Bro. J. L. Lamar was the presiding elder 
at one time, he living at Checotah had to make his trips overland in a 
buggy, there being no direct way by rail as now, and of course, no 
automobiles. 


“Brother Chenoweth had to ride the circuit (or walk part of it part 
of the time, especially when the Arkansas River was ugly). Red Fork, 
Oklahoma, was one of his charges and many times he walked the Frisco 
railroad bridge to his charge and back at night, which was a little dan- 
serous in the early days, but he never faltered and it is largely due to 
his devotion to his work that we as a church have had a good beginning. 
It is needless to say we had a struggling existence for several years. 


“Our pastor’s first home was a very humble affair, it being a dug-out. 
It was on a lot situated on the west side of town or northwest rather, 
on what is now North Cheyenne Avenue. My father donated to the church 
a plot of ground (which was really a half block) situated just North of 
the Frisco tracks and just a bit west from Main Street. My father also 
donated lumber and furnished some of the laborers, and with the other 
members’ help, and outside friends of the church, we managed to get a 
box structure erected to serve as a church house, our first real parsonage 
was a box structure also, consisting of two rooms. It was situated in the 
vicinity of the dug-out at that time. North Cheyenne was just a country 
road, as we had but few streets in those days. 


“We organized a Sunday school also with Mr. J. B. Sledge, super-, 
intendent. I don’t remember the secretary nor treasurer. Dr. Theo. F. 
Brewer held quarterly conference under a brush arbor before we got our 
church built. Mrs. Ida Conway was teacher of the boys ranging from 
10 to 12 years of age, and I was teacher of the girls of the same age. 


“Later our congregation outgrew the little church and it became nec- 
essary to have larger quarters. Some objected to the location and it was 
finally decided to sell the land where the church was and buy somewhere 
else. My father and I went to see Mr, T. H. Smiley in regard to selling 
us fifty feet of land where the Robinson hotel now stands, and Mr. Smiley 
willingly offered to sell us fifty feet for one dollar per foot, We re- 
ported this, but some said it was too much. This was during Reverend 
Webster Full’s pastorate, so Dr. Brewer and I went to see Mr. George 
B. Perryman (a wealthy Creek Indian) in regard to some land for a church 
lot. Mr. Perryman was very generous; he offered to give to the church 
a plot of ground that extends from what is now 5th street south to 7th 
street, and from Boston avenue to Detroit avenue. We reported this to 
the church, but some objected, saying it was too far out of town, and 
under the hill, and strangers coming wouldn’t know the church was there. 
They bought a lot on Hast 2nd street and moved the frame structure there, 
and in time bought a parsonage close to this location, Later then the 
church bought a lot on the corner of East 2nd street and Cincinnati Avenue 
and built a nice little brick church building which we were very proud 
of in that day and time. There the church remained until Boston Avenue 
M. E. South was built. It is built on part of the ground Mr. Perryman 
offered to give us several years previous. Reverend W. B. Palmore dedi- 
cated Boston Avenue M, E. South. 
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“In the early days we hadn’t very many men in our congregation 
that would assist in Sunday school work and at one time Miss Emma Mc- 
Allister was Sunday school superintendent. Later Judge L. M. Poe was 
superintendent, also at one time Mr. J. R. Cole was superintendent. Sev- 
eral years Mr. Carl Duffield was superintendent. 


“The Women’s Missionary Society was organized in the early days of 
the church. My mother, Mrs. Mary M. Brewer, was president at one time, 
as were Mrs. Conway and Mrs. Ben Colley, etc. The pastors in all these 
years were as follows: Rev. E. B. Chenoweth, Rev. Webster Full, Rev. 
J. M. Porter, Rev. A. S. J. Haygood, Rev. C. W. Myatt, Rev. A. M. Brannon, 
Rev. J. H. Ball, Rev. Alfred Franklin Smith, Rev. J. E. Carpenter, Rev. Percy 
Knickerbocker, Rev. L. S. Barton and the present pastor, Rey. John A. 
Rice.” 


Mrs. Lola Hunt, in letter dated July 24, 1943, to the writer said: 


“The arbor was just a common ordinary arbor, square, not so very large, 
for as you know Tulsa was just a small place at that time. It was on the 
plot of ground my father donated to the church, built by donated labor. 
Brother Chenoweth, our first pastor, always helped. There were no blocks 
here then, but this land was what would have been a block situated just 
north of-the Frisco track just off the corner of North Main street. Brady’s 
store was on the corner. I believe the arbor was built in the summer of 
1893. 


“The church was built in the winter and spring of 1894. My father 
bought one block of land from old “Uncle” Bob Childers, situated just 
north of the Frisco R. R. tracks on what is now Boulder avenue, for 
church purposes. The building was a box structure 32 x 40 feet, one 
story. It was used for school purposes during the week. Mrs. Hatcher, 
Minister Chenoweth’s sister, was the first teacher. Miss Edith Coggswell 
taught the last school in 1897, I can’t say what the building cost, as my 
daddy furnished part of the material and it was unplaned lumber brought 
in from the saw mills; he furnished some of the laborers and some donated 
their help and Brother Chenoweth always helped to do the work, so you 
can see it didn’t cost a lot in real money. There were three windows 
on each side of the building, the pulpit was in one end of the building, 
and one door in the other. 


“My mother was the first steward of the church, and Mrs. Chenoweth 
was the first president of the Missionary Society. The members who joined 
on our organization day in November, 1893, in the old Presbyterian school 
house were Reverend and Mrs. E. B, Chenoweth, Dr. and Mrs. F. L. Brewer, 
Lola Brewer, Mr, and Mrs. George Forsythe and Mrs. George Chaney. 


“Our first pastor was Rey. E. B, Chenoweth who was sent from Cortez, 
Colo. in November, 1893. He had a wife and baby, Paul. Our family took 
them in our home, until my daddy gave them land on which Brother 
Chenoweth made a dug-out and lived in it until daddy helped pay for 
enough native lumber to\ build a two room parsonage on this same land. 
The very day they moved into the parsonage, the dug-out caved in, so 
you see they surely needed a house. ‘ 


“After all this time, the trustees sold the block of land my daddy 
gave them, and bought a lot from Dr. Wilson over on 2nd and between 
Cincinnati and Detroit, and moved the little box churen building on this 
lot. Later they sold this property and bought a lot from Pat Coyne on 


the corner of 2nd and Cincinnati avenue, on which i 
little brick church. : ae a 
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“We were needing a larger, better building, and in 1897 my father and 
I went to see Mr. George B. Perryman about some land to build our church 
on. He was very generous; he offered us all the land from Main to De- 
troit, and from 5th to 8th, but the rest of the trustees would not have it. 


In after years they bought a lot off of the same land that they once re- 
fused as a gift.” 


The second M. B. Church, South, was begun August, 1901, at 
the corner of 2nd and South Cincinnati. Dr. C. W. Myatt was sent 
to Tulsa to build that church. The church owned the lot and par- 
sonage before Reverend Myatt was assigned to Tulsa. The com- 
pleted building cost more than $7,500. The building committee 
consisted of Reverend Myatt, Dr. W. M. Wilson and Dr. Fred 8S. 
Clinton. This church was occupied from 1901 to 1907, and the 
ground was sold after that for $17,500. Part of this money was 
given to the Tigert Memorial, now Centenary Church, and part to 
Boston Avenue Church. 


The next advance was the purchase for $4,500 of a lot on the 
southeast corner of Boston and 5th streets. The church erected 
here was occupied from 1907 to 1928. Members of the building 
committee were J. R. Cole, jr., chairman, H. R. Cline, Dr. Fred S. 
Clinton and W. L. Britton. This property was sold to Mr. Waite 
Phillips for $110,000. He erected the Philcade Building, and later 
disposed of it to the Stanolind Oil Company. 


Boston Avenue M. E. Church, South, built at 13th and Boston, 
was occupied in 1929. This is an entirely modern church, of which Dr. 
John A. Rice, said, ‘‘The spiritual growth of the leaders of Boston 
Avenue Church is indicated by a comparison of their original plan 
and conception of what the Church ought to be, and the structure 
as it stands today. The idea of a modest Church and Sunday school 
combined on a hundred foot corner lot off the main thoroughfare 
grew within a few years to the inspiring creation now completed, 
occupying the most commanding site in the city covering a whole 
block 225 by 218 feet. Boston Avenue, the longest and widest boule- 
vard in the city, makes a 30 degree bend at 13th, another through 
street, which ties into it, thus enabling the Church to stand athwart 
this double highway and dominate Boston Avenue throughout its 
length. The tower is in the exact middle of the street. The size 
of the lot has lent itself to lovely landscaping. After most careful 
research the present location was selected and complete plans were 


9 rches in Indian Territory, census for 1890, see table, Appendix A. 

10 Pon Eat references on the history of Methodist Church work in ae 
see National Geographic Magazine, LXXXIX (March, 1941), p. er ee J 0, 
Tulsa from Creek Town to Oil Capital (Norman: University of Okla oma ie 
1943), p. 108; Tulsa Herald (Boston Avenue Methodist Church ed; Tulsa: July a 
1939); Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A ee “ioe 
State and Its People (New York: Lewis Historical Publishing Company, Inc., : 


Vol. 1 and 11. 
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outlined for everything needed in a modern church down to the 
minutest detail.’’! 


In the spring of 1925, Dr. Rrice named the following members 
of a building committee which was confirmed by the quarterly con- 
ference: ©. C. Cole, chairman; H. G. Barnard, L. R. Stansbery, 
V. P. Rader, C. P. Yadon, J. R. Cole, jr., C. E. Duffield, R. P. 
Brewer and Dr. F. S. Clinton; Mesdames F. P. Walter, J: D. Hagler 
and J..M. Gillette. In the fall of 1927, the campaign to raise funds 
was organized, with J. R. Cole, jr., as chairman.* 


The information presented in the foregoing is for the use of 
the present and the future generations. The writer is fortunate in 
having witnessed this marvelous development of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, in Tulsa, since 1893; and further, in having 
witnessed the magnificent achievement in the building of the present 
Boston: Avenue Methodist Church, occupied since 1929; and again, 
in having witnessed a reunited denomination. To have been:a part 
of this evolution, and now to have reviewed it, has been a thrilling 
experience. While this half century of growth in Christian service 
and culture in the Indian Territory and Oklahoma may be a sur- . 


prise to many readers, let us remember the words found in John 
14; 12: 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do; 
because I go unto my Father.” 


11 4, Twentieth Century Church, Boston Avenue, 1929, pp. 4, 13 and 23. 

12 The ‘writer wishes to express his sincere appreciation to the following, for 
their assistance in the preparation of this article: Dr. H. Bascom Watts, Rev. J. 
H. Ball, Marianna M. Carsten, Angie Debo, Walter L. Perryman, Mrs. D. H. Aston, 
Miss Nettie Huggins, Lon R. Stansbery, R. A. McKim, Mrs. Lola Hunt, Midwest 
Printing Company, Mrs. L. C. Pruitt (now deceased), George Mowbray and Cecile 
Davis, Jr. It is a privilege and a pleasure to make further acknowledgments. 
My wife, Jane Heard Clinton, has encouraged me and co-operated in every manner} 
and Miss Muriel H. Wright has rendered invaluable assistance in the publication of 
“From Brush Arbor to Boston Avenue.” I am deeply appreciative—Fred S. Clinton. 
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APPENDIX A 
Table Showing Churches in the Indian Territory, Census of 1890:* 
O fe Churel 

DENOMINATIONS yadons and Halls Members Se 
Methodist Episcopal, South 275 261 9,693 $59,600 
Baptist, South 181 166 9,147 35,765 
Disciples of Christ 82 50 1,977 3,550 
Presbyterians in U, S. A. 70 68 1,803 39,763 
Roman Catholic 17 17 1,240 5,850 
Cumberland Presbyterians 53 52 1,229 11,645 
Methodist Episcopal 32 32 838 9,750 
Church of God 16 16 811 1,200 


* Universal Cyclopaedia (New York City: 


1900), Vol. VI, p. 218. 


APPENDIX B 


Since its founding in 1893, the following pastors have served the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and its successor, the Boston Avenue 


Methodist Church, to 1943, in Tulsa: 


1893-96 E. B. Chenoweth 
1896-97 Webster Full 

1897-98 J. M. Porter 
1898-1900 A. S. J. Haygood 
1900-03 C. W. Myatt 

1903-05 A. M. Brannon 

1905-08 J. H. Ball 

1908-10 Alfred Franklin Smith 


1910-14 
1914-22 
1922-27 
1927-31 
1931-34 
1934-39 
1939-43 


D. Appleton & Co., A. D. Johnson, 


P. R, Knickerbocker 
ie Ser barton 

J. A. Rice 

C. M. Reves 

Charles Grimes 
Forney Hutchinson 
H. Bascom Watts 


The following have served as presiding elders since the founding of 


the church: 


1893-94 
1894-95 


. Y. Bryce 
C. M. Coppedge 


J 

1895-96 J. F, Thompson 
1896-99 J. S. Lamar 
1899-1903 N, E. Bragg 
1903-07 C. M. Coppedge 
1907-09 . J. B. McDonald 
1909-11 S. G. Thompson 
1911-13 G. C. French 
1913-17 J. H. Ball 


PRESENT STAFF: 


Church staff: 
H. Bascom Watts, D.D., Pastor 


1917-19 
1919-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-27 
1927-31 
1931-35 
1935-39 


J. M. Peterson 
D, H. Aston 

J. R, Abernathy 
W. J. Johnson 
New Harris 

L. S. Barton 

C. D. Montgomery 
L. L. Evans 


1939-4114 Phil Deschner 
1941144-43 V. A. Hargis 


Rev. Roy G. Percival, Associate Pastor 
Rev. Paul D. Mitchell, Pastor in Cuba 
Mrs. David H, Aston, Church Secretary 


Miss Nettie J. Huggins, Financial Secretary 


Marvin E. Reecher, Minister of Music 


Mrs. John S. Kolstad, Organist 
Mrs. W. C. Byers, Church Visitor 
Mrs. Frank Martin, Hostess 
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Administrative officers: 


Presiding Bishop, Charles C. Selecman, D. D., Oklahoma City 


District Superintendent, Rev. V. A. Hargis 


Trustees: 
Summers Hardy J. R. Simpson, Chairman 
E. B. McFarlin J. H. Gardner. Vice-Ch. 
Theodore Cox C. C. Cole, Secretary 


Board of Stewards: 
L. C. Clark, Chairman 
Russell S. Rhodes, Vice-Chairman 
Clarence W. Low, Secretary 
M. L. Cooley, Treasurer 


Rupert S, Klaus, Chairman, Finance Committee 


Church School: 


Vv. P. Rader 
W. M. Wilson 
E. B. Howard 


Forrest M. Darrough, Chairman, Board of Christian Education 


Virgil S. Tilly, General Superintendent 
J. GC. Abernathy, Secretary 
V. P. Rader, Treasurer 


Woman’s Society of Christian Service: 


Mrs. Bert C. Hodges, President 
Mrs. M. H. Watts, Vice-President 


Mrs. Forney Hutchinson, jr., Mrs. Robert Faulkner, Secretaries 


Mrs. Raymond Courtney, Treasurer 


Mrs. W. B. Norman, President, Wesleyan Service Guild 


Choir: 
Earl Barrett, President 
Lucie Barton, Vice-President 
Mrs. Floyd N. Jondahl, Secretary 
Verna Swafford, Treasurer 
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A CREEK PIONEER 


Notes Concerning ‘‘ Aunt Sue’’ Rogers and Her Family. 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 


One of the most brilliant women of the Creek Nation was Mrs. 
Susannah Drew Rogers who was usually called ‘‘Aunt Sue’’ by 
her many friends and admirers. Mrs. Rogers belonged to a dis- 
tinguished Creek family being the grand daughter of Chief William 
McIntosh and a great niece of Chief Chilly MeIntosh. 


For charge of treason to his tribe in signing the treaty giving 
up their country to the whites of Alabama in 1824, General McIntosh 
was executed. In a pathetic letter signed by Peggy and Susannah 
McIntosh, his widows, at Line Creek, Fayette County, May 3, 1825, 
addressed to Col. D. G. Campbell and Major J. Merriwether, U. S. 
Commissioners, it was stated: ‘‘When you see this letter, stained 
with the blood of my husband, the last drop of which is now spilt 
for the friendship he has shown for your people, I know you will 
remember your pledge to us in behalf of your nation . . . you would 
assist and protect us... here I am, driven from the ashes of my 
smoking dwelling, left with nothing but my poor little naked hun- 
gry children, who need some immediate aid from our white friends; 
and we lean upon you, while you lean upon your government... 
I tried to get a horse to take my little children, and some provisions 
to last us to the white settlements.’’! 


The parents of Susannah Drew Rogers were William Drew and 
Delilah McIntosh Drew. Her father’s elder brother, John Drew 
was a partner of Sam Houston in a store they kept during Houston’s 
sojourn among the Cherokees in the Indian Territory. The sisters 
of Mrs. Delilah McIntosh Drew were Rebecca and Hetty McIntosh. 
They had one brother, D, N. McIntosh, the second son of Gen. Wil- 
liam McIntosh and his wife Susannah. Chilly, the eldest son of 
the General, died near Fame, Oklahoma, which was about ten miles 
west of Checotah, and was buried in the McIntosh cemetery near 
Fame, as was D. N. McIntosh. 


When Lafayette visited Alabama he entered the state at Fort 
Mitchell, on the Chattahoochee River; his coming excited great en- 
thusiasm and he was escorted by several hundred people among whom 
were a number of Indians. He was welcomed by Chilly McIntosh 
with fifty naked and highly painted Creek warriors. Lafayette was 
seated in a sulky which was drawn up hill by the Indians to the 
place where he was greeted by the Alabama delegation.* 


1“Indian Affairs,” American State Papers, Vol. 2, p. 763. 
2Thomas McAdory Owen, A.M., LL.B., Annals of Alabama, 1819-1900 (Birm- 


ingham: 1900), p. 677. 
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William Drew’s father died when he was a little boy ; his mother 
had a long Indian name which Aunt Sue could not recall. ; William, 
while still very young, was caught in one of the concentration camps 
in which at that time the Indians were being collected to be sent 
west; he was brought to Indian Territory with the first party 
of Indians before the McIntosh Creeks came. While William was 
still a lad he was taken by some Frenchmen just west of the Ar- 
kansas line to act as English interpreter for them. The party 
was captured by Osage Indians and the Frenchmen were all mur- 
dered on Grand River but young Drew was later returned to his 
people. 


The Drews were part French, the correct spelling of the name 
being Drieux. It was misspelled at the time the census of the In- 
dians was made. There were three of the Drieux brothers; Aunt 
Sue’s grandfather who died in the old nation; one who returned to 
France and the third who lived in New Orleans where he owned a 
drug store. This man always used the correct spelling of his name 
and remonstrated with his brother for spelling it the English way. 
The Drews went into the Cherokee Nation from the French colony 
in Louisiana. Aunt Sue said they never did any manual labor in 
their lives. 


When the Drew family arrived in the West they settled north 
of the site of Vian, on Vian Creek near the old Military Road that 
connected Fort Smith and Fort Gibson. It was there that Aunt 
Sue was born August 15, 1844. Her full blood Cherokee grand- 
mother had settled in the hills back of Vian and one of the little 
girl’s first memories was of her family making maple sugar in that 
vicinity. 

The Drew’s home was not far from Dwight Mission where they 
attended church; the first death the child ever saw occurred at 
the Mission when the wife of the Rev. Worcester Willy died. The 
clergyman not only closed his wife’s eyes in death but made her 
coffin and preached her funeral sermon when the Reverend Stephen 
Foreman was prevented by heavy snow from reaching the mission.? 


Mr. and Mrs. Drew moved from Susannah’s birthplace when 
she was three or four years old and at the time of the birth of her 
sister Kate they were living on Illinois River. Drew owned a store 
in the Creek Nation north of the site of Muskogee and north of 
the Arkansas River. In locating the Drew plantation of 1200 acres 
Aunt Sue said it was in sight across and above the mouth of the 
Verdigris River by one standing on top of Confederate Hill. The 
three daughters of General William McIntosh lived in that vicinity 
which became known as the McIntosh settlement. Aunt Sue’s erand- 


oe Worcester Willy, A Tale of Home and War (Portland, Maine: 1888), . 
pp. 47-49. 
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mother, Susannah McIntosh who lived on a high hill near the Ver- 
digris, owned two Negro families who worked her land. The child 
spent part of the time with her grandmother. When the family 
fled to Texas at the beginning of the Civil War they took their 
slaves with them but were obliged to abandon their live stock. Wil- 
liam Drew died in April, 1860, at the age of sixty-three, in Texas, 
where he was buried 


. 


Susannah first attended school on a plantation in Texas after 
which she was taken to Huntsville, Alabama, to enter a private 
School and she was there when the war started. Later she attended 
the State Normal School at Holly Springs, Mississippi. 


According to Mrs. Rogers her grandfather McIntosh had two 
wives—Pegey, a Cherokee, and Susannah, a Creek, for whom Aunt 
Sue was named. ‘‘Two Indian wives graced his home, Susannah 
Coe, a Creek woman and Peggy, a Cherokee. Residing at another 
plantation home some fifty miles distant and which he owned, was 
a third wife, Eliza, a daughter of Stephen Hawkins .. . Chilly 
McIntosh, eldest son of Chief McIntosh and. Eliza, his wife, was 
born . . . about 1800.’”4 


Chilly was one of the signers of the treaty of February 12, 1825, 
for which his father was killed but he escaped owing to his light 
complexion; Menawa and the other avenging Creeks took him for 
a white man and allowed him to leave the house where the slay- 
ing took place. Chilly was an intelligent man of good manners who 
had much. influence with his tribesmen; his portrait was painted by 
John Mix Stanley in June, 1843, but it was burned when the Smith- 
sonian Institution was destroyed in 1865. The artist described 
Chilly as speaking, ‘‘English fluently, and has seen much of civi- 
lized life, having spent much time in Washington transacting busi- 
ness with the heads of Departments in behalf of his people. He is 
among the first men of his nation.’”® 


Roley McIntosh, chief of the Lower Creeks, the brother of Wil- 
liam, lived with his mother on her plantation overlooking the Ver- 
digris River until it was burned by Northern soldiers. After the 
death of General McIntosh Roley married his widow. The family 
fled to Texas and Roley who was an old man made his home there; 
he served as chief of the Creeks many years and died in 1863. He 
was buried in the McIntosh cemetery in Marion County, Texas, 
about four miles from Jefferson. There is no ‘‘D’’ in the Creek 
language, according to Aunt Sue, so the Indians were unable to pro- 


4 John Bartlett Meserve, “The MclIntoshes,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, X (Sep- 
tember, 1932), pp. 313-14, 320. j 

° Thomas L. McKenney and James Hall, The Indian Tribes of North America 
(Frederick Webb Hodge, editor) (Edinburgh: 1933) Vol. XV, No. 4, pp. 266, 269, 
272 note 14; J. M. Stanley, Portraits of North American Indians (Washington: 
1852), pp. 13-14. 
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nounce the name Roderick, and called their chief ‘‘Roley.’’ The 
McIntoshes all had some education but they were conservative and 
always spoke Creek unless forced to speak English. 


From Union Mission, March 22, 1830, the Rev. W. F. Vaill 
wrote the editor of the Religious Intelligencer telling of some of 
the Indian pupils: ‘‘Besides these [John Davis and Henry Perri- 
man(sic)] there is the third young man in my school, son of old 
Gen. McIntosh ... Has been married and lost his wife, Though 
very young, and in darkness herself, yet on her dying bed, she 
exhorted her husband to join the praying people ... The last 
winter he joined my school . .. A more industrious scholar I 
never taught... .’” 


Aunt Sue saw Sam Houston in Texas when she was a little 
girl, She was with her family at Matagorda Beach where they 
were having their Negroes roast oysters for a picnic dinner when 
Houston and his party arrived and her father introduced his fam- 
ily to the General. 


Aunt Sue stated that Ben Hawkins married Rebecca McIntosh, 
the eldest daughter of General William McIntosh by his wife Sus- 
annah. Hawkins was killed when he was returning from Mexico 


with a patent to lands in that country. His home was in Cass: 


County near Jefferson, Texas. Hawkins’ widow married a white 
man named Haggerty. She had two daughters, Louisa Hawkins, 
who married James Scott, and Anna Hawkins the wife of Sam Me- 
Farland. 


In 1866, Susannah Drew and her aunt Rebecea MelIntosh re- 
turned to the Indian Territory from Texas. They followed the 
Texas Road, crossing Red River at Crowder’s Ferry and the Cana- 
dian at North Fork Town. They hired some Cherokees to build a 
hewed log house for a ranch home. They remained in the Terri- 
tory until November when they returned to Texas. In 1867 Sus- 
annah brought her mother and their Negroes back to the Territory. 
She related that it required almost a year to drive their hogs north 
to their home, 


After the death of his first wife, Sarah Ann Adair, William 
Penn Adair on December 8, 1868, married Susannah Drew (‘‘ Aunt 
Sue’’) at her home on North Fork River; Colonel Adair lived at 
the mouth of Spavinaw Creek, east of Adair and Aunt Sue said it 
was their home for seventeen years. Col. William Penn Adair who 
stood six feet two in his stocking feet, had dark eyes and wore his 
hair long. He was a quiet, reserved man, a fine lawyer who al- 
ways won his suits. 


8 Religious Intelligencer, Vol. XV, No. 4, p. 62, cols, 1-2. 
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Adair was a prominent Mason; when the Flint Lodge No. 74 
was chartered by the Grand Lodge of Arkansas on November a; 
1853, he became the secretary. He was a senator from Flint Dis- 
trict of the Cherokee Nation during the years 1855, 1857 and 1859. 
He represented the Saline District as a senator in 1871. In 1861 
when Stand Watie organized a company to support the Confederacy 
William Penn Adair served in Company D. In 1862 the Second 
Cherokee Mounted Volunteers was recruited and Adair was made 
the colonel. 


After the Civil War the Southern Cherokees sent a delegation 
to Washington in 1866 to adjust their affairs; the group was made 
up of Richard Fields, John Rollin Ridge who had gone east from 
his home in California, Saladin Watie, Elias Cornelius Boudinot 
and William Penn Adair. By an agreement entered into between 
the Shawnees and Cherokees in 1869 the Shawnees were adopted 
into the Cherokee tribe; this agreement was negotiated by and be- 
tween H. D. Reese and William Penn Adair who had been ap- 
pointed delegates by the National Council.? 


Colonel Adair made a notable address before the Indian Agri- 
cultural Society at Muskogee in October, 1878. A Cherokee his- 
torian described him as ‘‘magnetic, logical and frankly agreeable, 
the ablest and most brilliant of all Cherokees’’ while a white his- 
torian said he was ‘‘a shrewd lawyer and generally regarded as 
a leader among his people.’’ He never attained the chieftainship 
of his nation but he was elected assistant chief in 1879.8 


He represented his nation in Washington many years and soon 
after his marriage he and his bride left for Washington. Aunt Sue 
remained in the capital city all of 1868 and 1870 and they spent 
part of every year there for twelve years. 


When they first arrived in Washington they stayed at the Na- 
tional Hotel or the Metropolitan Hotel until they could find an 
apartment. It was necessary for Adair to have a large room where 
meetings of the Cherokee delegates could be held. They lived in 
apartments on Twelfth and on K streets. 


Colonel and Mrs. Adair were in Washington when President 
Andrew Johnson went out of office. They attended the inaugural 
ball at the time General Grant became president and frequently 
visited the White House as General Grant was very fond of Colonel 
Adair. 


Mrs. Adair lost her sight suddenly while crossing Grand River 
on a ferry and she spent the months from October to May, 1873 


7Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians (Oklahoma City: 1921), pp. 


143, 148, 180, 267, 272, 296. 
8 Editorial, Chronicles of Oklahoma, IV (September, 1926), p. 255. 
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or 1874, in an infirmary in Baltimore to have her eyes treated. Her 


young'sister Jessie Drew went to Washington with Colonel and Mrs. 
Adair to help care for the latter after she lost her sight. Colonel 
Adair took Miss Drew to the White House to meet President Grant. 
‘“‘When they came back to where we were living I had a roomful 
of company. We asked Jessie what she thought of the President 
but she would not answer, just hung her head. Finally Colonel 
Adair said ‘Jessie, why don’t you answer?’ After a pause she 
looked up and said, ‘He has no raising.” We asked her what she 
meant and she replied, ‘Why he never asked me to sit down.’ ”’ 


Mrs. Adair related that she was invited to go through the South 
with General Grant’s party when he was touring the country but 
she was detained at Chouteau by the death of her cousin’s baby. 
She came to Muskogee to buy a little casket as they could not be 
had in Chouteau in those days. While she was in Patterson’s store 
she heard a train whistle and Major Robb, manager of the store, 
told her it was President Grant’s special train. Mrs. Adair hurried 
to the depot and asked the agent for permission to return to Chou- 
teau on that train as she was in a great hurry. When the train 
stopped at Muskogee President Grant appeared on the back plat- 
form to speak and when he saw Mrs. Adair he called out, ‘‘There 
is an old friend of mine. Come right up here, Mrs. Adair.’’ She 
explained about the baby’s death and the President gave her per- 
mission to travel aboard his special train. 


Mrs. Adair knew President Hayes and she went to see him to 
ask him to see that Colonel Adair’s Osage fee was paid. While 
waiting to talk to the President, Mrs. Hayes came into the room 
and visited with her, and Aunt Sue thought her a pretty woman. 
She asked many questions concerning the Indians; wished to know 
if it was difficult to keep them from having uprisings. When she 
asked what the Indians looked like Mrs. Adair told her that she was 
an Indian; Mrs. Hayes appeared astonished and said: ‘““Why you 
are more cultivated than any one I have met in a long time.’’ 


Mrs. Adair met both Garfield and Arthur; she was on her way 
from Vinita to Claremore when the message came that President 
Garfield had been shot. ‘‘I sat right down in the station and 
wrote a long letter to Dr. Garnet of Washington. I told him that 
the delegates must make a strong fight against giving up the In- 
dian Territory. They wanted to open it to white people and make 
a state of it. I wrote that the white people were more savage than 
the Indians since they had killed their president. Dr. Garnet pub- 
lished my whole letter in the Washington paper and I didn’t like 
it. I never liked publicity.’’ 


Colonel Adair died in Washington at the age of fifty, October 
21, 1880. Several years later his widow was married to William H. 
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Rogers, a white man in Muskogee. Her second husband was the 
son of John Rogers, founder of Fort Smith. Her brother-in-law, 
Buck Rogers, named W. Buckner Rogers, after the missionary, 
built a home on the Honey Springs battle field in 1870. The house 
was a large story-and-a-half building north of Honey Spring about 
twenty-five feet from the Texas Road. The stone structure still 
standing on the battle field was Roger’s smoke house. In this hos- 
pitable home, many people passing up and down the Texas Road 
were entertained. Persons traveling from Muskogee to ‘Eufaula 
usually broke the journey there and spent the night with the Rogers 
family. Robert L. Owen, Frederick B. Severs, the Stidhams, the 
Graysons, the Crabtrees and many others enjoyed the comforts of 
Roger’s home. ‘‘Uncle Buck and Aunt Kate’’ at one time lived 
at Fishertown where Mr. Rogers operated William Fisher’s gin. 
Buck’s brother Tom lived about a half mile north of him on the 
Texas Road. At the time the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad 
reached Muskogee in 1872, Buck Rogers built large ovens there and 
baked bread for the men who were building the road. 


William F. McIntosh (son of Chilly) lived north of Honey 
Spring on the south side of Big Elk Creek, where he kept a toll 
bridge. Mrs. Delilah McIntosh Drew also kept a toll bridge on 
Little Elk Creek, about half a mile from her home which was a 
mile east of Checotah. 


In the cemetery half a mile north of Buck Roger’s home were 
buried Delilah McIntosh Drew, Jessie Drew (sister of ‘‘Aunt Sue’’), 
the wife of Tuxie Carey, four children of Mr. and Mrs. Buck Rogers, 
and Tommy Scott. In connection with Roger’s place was an orchard 
that extended from his home almost to the Missouri- Kansas & Texas 
Railway. 


Mrs. Rogers’ husband died in 1889. His estate amounted to 
about $100,000 and his will was hotly contested by his heirs who 
instituted suit to break his will by which he left the greater por- 
tion of his property to his widow.? Fourteen lawyers were employed 
in the case: Messrs. John H. Rogers, James F. Read, B. H. Tabor, 


9“Tast Monday the following, as the will of the late Captain Wm. H. Rogers, 
was filed by Mr. J. B. Forester, attorney for Mrs. Rogers, executrix: 

‘Know all men by these parents (sic): That I, Wm. H. Rogers, of the City 
of Fort Smith and State of Arkansas, now temporarily residing at Muskogee, in 
the Creek Nation, Indian Territory, being in sound mind and memory, and being 
desirous of making disposition of my estate, while I am able to do so, do make and 
establish this my last will and testament, ... . 

‘Second, it is my wish that my beloved wife, Susan M. Rogers, be the sole 
executrix of this my last will and testament. 

‘Third, I hereby give, devise and bequeath to my said wife, Susan M. Rogers, 
all of my estate, real, personal, and mixed of every description, where the same may 
be, either in the Indian Territory, or in the State of Arkansas, of which I may die 
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R. T. Powell, R. W. McFarlane and T. L. Browne for the contest- 
ants; Messrs. B. T. Duval, W. M. Cravens, J. S. Little, C. B. Neal, 
W. W. H. Clayton, Jos. Forrester and Robert L. Owen for the con- 
testees. The contest tried in the circuit court of Greenwood dis- 
trict resulted in breaking the will.!° 


Mrs. Rogers was appointed clerk of the supreme court of the 
Creek Nation and records in the Oklahoma Historical Society show 
that she was serving in 1894, 1895 and 1897. She was one of the 
commissioners appointed to represent the Creek Nation in the matter 
of determining who were citizens of that tribe in order that certif- 
icates of allotment might be issued to them. The other commis- 
sioners were J. R. Gregory and Abraham Kernels.” 


Mrs. Adair helped officiate at the birth of the late Will Rogers; 
she gave him the name of her noted husband and he appears on 
the ‘‘ Authenticated Rolls of 1880, Cherokee Nation, Cooweescoowee 
District as No. 2340 Rogers, Col. W. P. Cherokee 7m male.’’” 


On her ninety-first birthday Mrs. Rogers traveled in a manner 
she had never tried before. She was invited to make a flight by 
Mr. L. L. Rupert, manager of the Muskogee airport, in his little 
Taylor Cub. She was pleased with the experience and exclaimed 
that she would ride in any plane she could climb into. Later in 
the day she took a second ride through the courtesy of Mr. Frank 
Phillips of Bartlesville who sent his luxurious cabin ship for the 
express purpose of giving ‘‘Aunt Sue’’ pleasure. The ship, a new 
78,000 Boeing ten passenger, all-metal plane, carried aloft Mrs. 
Rogers and her guests, Father A. C. Taeyaerts of the Church of 
the Assumption; Mrs. John @. Lieber, her foster daughter, and 
Howard Lieber; Mrs. Ed Merrick, cousin of Mrs. Rogers; L. C. Gen- 


seized and possessed, or entitled to, and to have and to hold to the said Susan 
M., her heirs and assigns forever.’ 

“Mr. Rogers also willed to his widow ‘all of his real estate of every description; 
all of the money, all bonds, bills, stocks, mortgages and choses in action which 
may belong to me and may be due me at my death. . ... He bequeathed to his sister, 
‘Margaret Chollar, the brick house and lot in the city of Fort Smith . . . in which 
she is now living, and also to convey to my neice, Mary Anderson, daughter of 
Emma Johnson, my youngest sister, one of my tenement houses in Fort Smith .. 2 

“Witness my hand this seventh day of September, A. D. 1889. 
“Wm. H. Rogers. 

“Dr. James O. Callahan and Ben T. Duval certified that this will was signed 
in their presence by W. H. Rogers . . . this seventh day of September, A. D. 
1889... . Ben T. Duval, Jas. O. Callahan.” —Fort Smith Elevator, October 18, 
1889, p. 3, col. 5. 

10 Ibid., October 10, 1890, p. 3, col. 4. 

llIndian Archives, 35054 “Creek Pastures & Stock”; 30712 “Foreign Rela- 
tions—Creek-Seminole File”; 35664 “Creek Principal Chief;” in Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. 

12 Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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try and Francis Bardon, Associated Press representatives; Paul A. 
Bruner, managing editor of the Muskogee Phoenix and Times-Demo- 
crat, and Ed Nelson of the Phillips Company. The plane was 
piloted by Clarence Clark.13 


Mrs. Rogers was always present at the Old Settlers meeting 
held annually during the Muskogee State Fair. It gave her great 
pleasure to meet her old friends and her usual enquiry was ‘‘Is 
there any one here older than I am?”’ On learning that she held 
the place of honor she would settle down to a day filled with satis- 
faction. 


Mrs. Rogers died April 4, 1939, at the home of Mrs. John G. 
Lieber, 333 Fredonia Street; her funeral rites were conducted at 
the Church of the Assumption by the Rev. A. C. Taeyaerts on the 
morning of April 15 and she was buried in Greenhill Cemetery, 
Muskogee. She was survived by four nieces; Mrs. Lieber, Mrs. 
Pearl Morrow, also of Muskogee; Mrs. J. C. Wise, Wainwright, 
Oklahoma; and Mrs. Jesse Parker, Washington, D. C.; a nephew, 
Buck Rogers, and a grand-nephew Howard Lieber.14 


13 Muskogee Phoenix, October 15, 1935, p. 1, col. 1 and Dap ayncole 6. : 
14 ]bid., April 5, 1939, p. 1, cols. 2 and 3. Material not otherwise cited was 


obtained in interviews with Mrs. Rogers. 
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WILDLIFE ON THE T-5 AND SPADE RANCHES’ 
Part I 


By Ralph H. Records 


“‘T always thought that the Eagle Chief country was a great 
resort for wild animals,’’ Laban S. Records often remarked. As a 
cowhand he first saw this country in September, 1878, when he 
helped drive Oliver Ewell’s herd from Dodge City to the Ewell- 
Justis range on that stream.2 The following year he rode for the 
T-5, and during the winter of 1879-1880, hunted and trapped on 
the Eagle Chief and Cimarron. 


During the ’eighties he was on the Spade ranch at least five 
years and frequently saw the Eagle Chief. Because of its perennial 
springs of fresh water, excellent stands of timber, buffalo grass 
on the open range, and blackjacks in the sandhills, the variety of 
wildlife was marked. At one time or another he saw deer, antelope, 
bear, beaver, one buffalo, panther, coyotes, lobo wolves, prairie 
chicken, quail, curlew, turkey, and wild horses. Marion Hildreth, 
a cowhand who rode for Dave Greever, whose range was west of 
the Glass mountains, south of the Cimarron, once told Laban that 
he killed two elk with his Winchester one winter during the ’seven- 
ties. Records also learned that another small band of elk ranged 
the broken country at the head of Driftwood Creek in southwestern 
Barber County, Kansas, at the same time. 


While riding the line on the T-5 from April to December, 1879, 
Laban Records saw evidence of competition between the Indian and 
white man for possession of the wildlife. One day the cowhand 
came upon a large unfinished dugout near a heavy stand of timber. 
An old, barkless ridgelog, supported at the ends by posts, was visible. 
In front lay the skulls and horns of two oxen. Atop a small 
mound south of the dugout was a shallow grave. One day he took 
a spade and uncovered the remains of a large Indian. Laban said 
that the tibia bone was several inches longer than his own. The 
Indian’s lower jaw, which was unusually large, and the teeth, were 
in good condition. Laban scraped out the loose bones and found 
long glass beads, a few shirt buttons, and two bullets. One was 
fired by a muzzle-loading rifle, and the other by a cap-and-ball 
six-shooter. In relating this experience, Laban said, ‘‘It might 
seem strange that I could tell the kind of gun that fired the bullets. 
The rifle bullet showed impressions of the cloth, on which the 


1. The material in this article is based on the recollections of a cowboy of the 
*seventies and ’eighties. 

2. Interview, Ralph H. Records with Miss Evelyn Ewell, Kiowa, Kansas, June 
27, 1937. Eagle Chief Creek is a branch of the Cimarron, running through Woods, 
Alfalfa and Major counties, Oklahoma. 
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bullet was laid, when the ramrod drove it down the barrel. The 
other bullet carried the marks of the iron ramrod which was used 
to load the six-shooter.’? The cowhand believed that at least two 
white men shot the Indian and buried him, but that this Indian 
and others had killed the oxen. 


When Laban told the cowhands on the T-5 what he had un- 
earthed, Jim Buzzard, who rode the south line, said he found some 
graves near the mouth of the Eagle Chief. He dug into one with 
a spade and uncovered a skeleton and the steel ribs of a parasol. 
. The cowhands in mock seriousness accused him of defiling the grave 
of a squaw. Laban found a tomahawk near the Eagle Chief, which 
was a calumet, a ceremonial pipe of peace. It had a bois d’are 
handle, which was neatly wrapped with copper wire.? He was greatly 
Surprised to find a cow bell. He took the bell to camp but no one 
could tell him how it got there.‘ 


In the spring of 1879, Laban Records rode up Table Mound 
and found the skeleton of an Indian pony and the remnants of 
an Indian saddle. Although the bois d’are stirrups were well pre- 
served, one of them had a bullet hole through it, which might ex- 
plain how the pony lost its life. 


The open glades in the blackjacks, east of the Eagle Chief, 
was a favorite gathering place for wild horses during the late 
’seventies and early ’eighties. Some were mustangs and many others 
were horses that had escaped from ranches in the Outlet and from 
the horse herds that came up the Texas trail. When Laban rode 
the line along Pool Creek, a tributary to the Eagle Chief, he fre- 
quently watched a band of horses watering there. They watered 
every other day. The band remained hidden in the timber while 
the stallion rushed out in the open, waved his tail, and made for 
the timber again. He repeated the maneuver once more. Then 
like a flash the herd ran from the timber and jumped into the 
ereek rolling and pawing and drinking the black water they had 
stirred up. 


The cowhand saw this same herd exercising by running in a 
great circle about twenty miles in circumference. Although they 
were seldom seen, their course was marked by a cloud of dust. A 
ecowhand on the T-5 used a ruse and captured a mustang colt. He 
rode in front of the colt which was unable to keep up with the 
herd. It followed the cowboy to camp. He later sold it as a pet 
for $10. <A group of cowboys once tried to wind the adult animals 
by chasing them in relays. They were too hardy and too wily ever 
to be captured in this fashion. The old stallion ran at the rear 


3. The relic is in the possession of Mrs, Oliver Campbell, Okeene, Oklahoma. 
4. The bell had originated in the settlements or from a domestic herd years 


before the cowhand found it. 
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‘of the herd unmercifully biting the laggards to keep the band 
intact. When he suddenly cut through the middle of the herd, 
squealing at a great rate, the horses scattered into the breaks and 
canyons and were soon lost to view. 


Jim Buzzard who rode for the T-5 found three large bay horses 
grazing on the green winter grass on the Eagle Chief in the win- 
ter of 1879. Since they were very wild, he permitted them to get 
a good look at him and then rode away. He repeated this strategy 
for a number of days. Having accustomed them to seeing him, he 
drove a number of saddle horses to mingle with the three bays. 
When they made friends with one another, they were all driven 
to the corral at the ranch house. Before Laban left the T-5, two 
of the horses were broken to work and the third one was trained 
to lead by halter. 


As the summer of 1879 wore on, a large number of branded 
horses joined the wild band near the Eagle Chief. They, too, had 
been attracted by the good water, grass, and shade. But the Chey- 
enne Indians found them. The mounted Cheyennes formed a line 
north of the blackjacks and drove them south across the Cimarron. 
Frank McAlester, of Kiowa, Kansas, a horse trader, heard that 
the Indians had the horses on the North Canadian above Fort Reno. 
So he got into touch with all the men who had lost horses from 
their herds on the Texas trail and secured power of attorney to 
recover the animals. He presented his papers to the commanding 
officer of Fort Reno and asked him to help recover the horses. 
When the horses were turned over to the trader, he started the 
herd toward Kiowa, Kansas. He had no wagon outfit, hence no 
supplies. He got to the camp on the T-5 in time to eat supper, 
and was asked to stay all night but refused. He was afraid, if 
he stopped, that the Indians might overtake him and stampede 
the horses. McAlester told the cowhands on the T-5 that the In- 
dians showed him some relics which they had taken from the site 
of the Custer massacre. He tried to buy a drum but the Indians 
would not part with it.® 


In the late summer of 1879, the T-5 herd and camp were trans- 
ferred to the southern portion of the range south of the Cimarron. 
When provisions ran low, the cook, Jim, took the wagon and drove 
to Kiowa, Kansas, for new supplies. Suspecting that Cheyennes 
were hunting nearby, Records told Jim to take his Winchester. 
He had gotten but a few miles north of the river when a file 
of Potawatomi Indians, returning from an unsuccessful buffalo 
hunt, hailed him. Jim, paralyzed with fright, sat and looked. Then 
he jumped to the ground and started to unhitch a horse, deciding 
that he would ride for his life. The Indians were too close. Jim 


5. The cowhand did not put much credence in the story. 
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stood in a trance, expecting to die in hig tracks. What a sense 
of relief came over him when the leader of the band asked for 
something to eat! Quick as a flash, grateful Jim gave the half 
starved Indians his entire lunch. The Potawatomies had passed 
out of sight and Jim was well on his way before he recalled having 
a gun and ammunition. When he finished his long, lonely trip 
and related his experiences to the T-5 cowhands, Fayette Thomas 
and Records realized that Jim’s big stories—he was an old plains- 
man and buffalo hunter—‘‘were hatched in his infertile brain.’’ 


Thomas and Records had observed that the cook was worried 
about Indians, weeks before the T-5 outfit left their summer camp 
on the lower Eagle Chief. Now he was more apprehensive than 
ever. Even the tame Potawatomies wearing ‘‘stove-pipe’’ hats 
had increased his fears. So the two cowhands who rode the line 
together and knew him best took pains to keep all Indian discus- 
sions out of Jim’s hearing. He was a satisfactory cook, and the 
cowhands were in the saddle from daylight to dark. Neither one 
of them had any stomach for cooking under such circumstances. 
So they made no mention of the fact that they had heard the 
distant boom of a gun from time to time. But George McDonald 
did comment once at supper time. Records nudged him and said, 
“‘Jim might stampede and leave us.’’ 


A week passed. McDonald rode in and blurted out that he 
saw tracks of three Indians at a spring on his line. ‘‘Jim looked 
as if he was about to faint. I saw that something had to be done 
to counteract the awful dose McDonald had given him,’’ the alarmed 
cowhand recalled. So he said, ‘‘George, they may have been bear 
tracks.’’ George replied sharply, ‘‘Do you think I don’t know 
Indian tracks from bear tracks? They were on white sand in the 
bed of the creek and they had lain down to get a drink.’’ 


Records countered, ‘‘How do you know there were three? It 
may be one Indian came three times.’’ 


McDonald continued, ‘‘One was barefooted, one wore mocca- 
sins, and the other one had on Government shoes.’’ 

Records said, ‘George, you say one was barefooted ?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ George replied. 

‘Oh, they were poor folks!’’ said Records. 


George snapped at his interrogator, ‘‘You are trying to make 
me out a liar. I don’t allow anyone to call me a liar to my face!’’ 


Thomas laughed and Jim coming out of his trance joined 
him. Records soon got George out of Jim’s presence and explained 
to him that he was trying to reassure Jim and keep him from 
running away. 
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Within a week, A. G. ‘‘Gus’’ Johnson, owner of the T-5 herd, 
drove down from Dodge City in his surrey to make an inspection. 
Jim asked for his pay and rode away with Johnson, excusing him- 
self with the assertion that he had a claim in Western Kansas and 
that his six-months’ leave of absence was about to expire. Jim’s 
flight left the cowhands the delicate operation of preparing their 
own breakfast before daylight, and of cooking supper by lantern 
and fire light. Johnson dispatched Frank Tracy and George Mc- 
Donald to Wolf Creek in Northern Texas to bring his new herd 
of 2,500 steers to the T-5. 


For a day or so Barrett, Buzzard, Thomas, and Records were 
left to do all the riding. Luckily George Cunningham rode up 
looking for work, and they hired him. Then Barrett and George 
rode one line; Fayette and Laban Records the other. While the 
latter pair were riding together in the Cimarron bottoms, Fayette 
killed a large buck deer with his six-shooter. The deer were out 
in the grassy flats to escape the flies that attacked them in the 
brush. Then the men had venison for several days. In the mean- 
time Fayette foundered on venison and became too ill to ride for 
a few days. 


Laban rode the line alone. Shortly after dinner one afternoon 
he saw two horsemen approaching from the south about a mile 
away. They were also in the grassy flats where deer came to lie. 
He saw flashes of sunlight from their old Long Toms or buffalo 
guns. He knew they were Indians for the guns were pointed to 
the right, and not to the left, as white men would carry firearms, 
and their posture was unlike that of white men. Recounting his 
experience, Laban said that when a few moments later three other 
Indians rode through ‘‘a buffalo pass in the sandhills only fifty 
yards to my right, my blood nearly froze.’? He suddenly recalled 
at the time, what two Government scouts, Mike Meagher and C. M. 
Scott,” told the cowhands of the T-5 earlier that summer: ‘‘ When 
you see an Indian, either shoot or run.’’§ 


Laban believed it was unsafe to do either. He chose to bluff 
the three Indians. The other two were about fifty rods apart, 
less than a half mile away, and riding directly toward him. It 


was not pleasant to think about the two Indians with the buffalo 
euns. 


When the lead Indian at the pass signaled Laban to approach 
he spurred his horse toward them and jerked his six-shooter. This 


6. The Long Toms or Big Fifties were effective up to a mile in distance. 

7. Meagher was killed in the so-called Talbott raid in Caldwell, Kansas, De- 
cember 17, 1881. G. D. Freeman, An Incidental History of Southern Kansas and 
the Indian Territory (Caldwell: G. D. Freeman, 1892), pp. 361-372. C. M. Scott 
later resided near Arkansas City, Kansas until 1910. A letter from Mrs. C. M. 
Scott of Manhattan, Kansas, to L. S. Records, February, 1938. 

8. Meagher and Scott quoted J. D. Miles, Cheyenne-Arapaho agent at Fort Reno. 
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bold action stopped the Indians in their tracks, and the cowhand’s 
horse nearly rubbed noses with the lead Indian’s mule when he 
stopped. The grip of the cowhand’s six-shooter rested on the saddle 
horn, and he had the Indians covered. At first glanee he was 
relieved to note that the lead Indian had his Winchester in its 
scabbard fastened to his saddle under his leg, and that the two 
young bucks on the horses apparently were unarmed. At the second 
glance he observed that the leader was a dirty dark old fellow 
with short scraggly hair.2 It was obvious that the Indians were 
unfriendly, for they had not greeted him with ‘‘How, John.’’ For 
a ae moments they looked one another over before uttering a 
word. 


The old Cheyenne was the first to speak. ‘‘You Agency ?’’!¢ 
Laban replied, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Again the Indian asked, ‘‘Wohaw Agency???’ 

Laban again replied, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Then the Indian growled savagely, ‘‘You Texan!’’!2 

““Yes,’’? was Laban’s reply. 

The Indian said, ‘‘Wohaw Texan?’’2 


Laban said ‘‘Yes’’ for the fourth time with obvious and inten- 
tional contradiction. Although the Indian knew Laban was lying, 
he was not sure whether it was sheer bravado or evidence that other 
white men were nearby. 


Then Laban asked, ‘‘Where are your soldiers?’’ The Chey- 
enne replied, ‘‘Camped thare,’’ and pointed to a grove of cotton- 
woods on Big Sand Creek. ‘‘I knew he was spoofing and I told 
him so,’’? Laban afterward recalled. ‘‘Then I heard the tramp of 
horses’ feet behind me.’’ 


The Big Fifties had arrived! Laban continued his story: ‘‘T 
gave my horse the steel. He made a terrible jump and wheeled 


9. Indians who cut their hair were not obliged to wail for departed relatives. 
But it was a sign of mourning. See George Bird Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians: 
Their History and Ways of Life (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1923), II, 
pp. 161-62. 

10. The Indian wanted to know whether or not the cowhand was an employee 

i ian Agency at Fort Reno. 
Ey ie cone ieeked if the T-5 herd belonged to the Govern- 
Behe Choyhate and other south Plains Indians disliked Texans. See Lawrie 
Tatum, Our Red Brothers (Philadelphia: J. C. Winston & Co., 1899), pp. 107-130; 
Thomas C. Battey, The Life and Adventures of a Quaker among the Indians (Boston: 
Lee and Shepard Publishers, 1875), pp. 238, 239-40. 
13. The Indian asked whether the cattle were from Texas. 
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around to the left of the five Indians and prevented them from 
maneuvering me between them. Their Big Fifties pointed away 
from me, ... and I had them covered.”’ 


The five Indians talked Cheyenne, and Laban supposed they 
were planning to exterminate him. Then feigning great anger, 
he said, ‘‘Look here, old Toppy, who are you?’’ 


The Indian said, ‘‘Me scout!’’ 


Laban looked down at the Indian’s mule and haw-hawed in 
a loud, derisive manner. Scouts used mules only in the mountains. 
The Indian made a grabbing motion at the cowhand, and with a 
rasping, snarling tone in his voice said, ‘‘Catch white man!”’ 


Laban pointed his finger at the Cheyenne and said, ‘‘You catch 
white man?’’ 


‘“Yas,’’ the Indian answered. 


Affecting a smile of confidence, the cowhand said, ‘‘You had 
better get busy; you’ll find plenty of them to catch!”’ 


A changed expression came over the Indian’s face at once. 
Mellowing his voice and demeanor he meekly asked, ‘‘Heap white 
men?’’ 


“You will think ‘Heap white men’ before you’re through,’’ 
Laban Records remarked with growing confidence. 


““Whare?’’ the Indian asked. 


‘‘Eiverywhere,’” Laban said, and pointed up and down the 
Cimarron with a sweep of the arm. 


Then the Indian asked, ‘‘Whare you camp?’’ 


Pointing at a huge sandhill, the cowhand confided, ‘‘Get on 
top of that sandhill; then see my camp.’’ The camp was in the 
opposite direction. This seemed to close the interview, and the In- 
dians started on their way without giving a friendly word or sign. 


Laban started off at an angle, watching the Indians out of 
the corner of an eye, until he passed behind a sandhill. Then he 
rode as fast as the horse could go across the river bottom toward 
the main herd. Later when recounting the incident, he said, ‘‘I 
looked back in time to see the Indians top the sandhill, then wheel 
their mounts and look for me. I took off my hat and waved to 
them to let them know I had put one over on them.’’ 


After riding a few miles, Laban Records joined Buzzard and 
Cunningham and related his experiences. It almost unnerved Buz- 
zard, and he refused to take his turn riding alone. He admitted 
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that Indians frightened him when he saw them in the settlements. 
So Cunningham said, ‘‘I’ll take the lone ride myself. ’’ 


Buzzard and Records rode slowly toward camp and gathered 
up a new bunch of saddle horses that had been turned out only 
that afternoon. It was dark when they approached camp, and 
Bill Dunlap came afoot to meet them. He was terribly excited. 
“Is that you, Records?’’ he ealled. 


““Yes,’’ was the reply. 
“*T tell you, I’m glad to see you alive!’? Dunlap shouted. 


The cowhand was as surprised to see Dunlap as Dunlap was 
to see him. Dunlap had been on the Ninneseah in Southern Kansas 
all summer with Johnson’s herd of grub ears and had just mar- 
keted them at Wichita.4 When he arrived at the T-5 tent, Fay- 
ette Thomas was the only one there. He foolishly turned all his 
saddle horses loose and left himself afoot. 


Dunlap explained why he was so excited. ‘‘Shortly after I 
turned the horses loose, Thomas and I were sitting in the tent 
talking when an old Cheyenne Indian walked right in. Thomas 
grabbed his Winchester and I jerked my six-shooter. When we 
saw that the Indian didn’t have a gun in his hand, we didn’t 
shoot. The old Indian was as much surprised as we were!’’ 


This account astonished Records, for he believed that he had 
prevented the Indians from finding their camp. He was further 
amazed when Dunlap told the rest of the story: ‘‘We looked out 
and saw four other Indians mounted. In a moment the Indian 
and I were outside the tent. Then the old Indian saw Thomas’ 
buck hide and said, ‘How much?’ ‘Four bits,’ Thomas replied. 
The Indian pulled out a half dollar and pitched it to Thomas. 
Then he rolled the deer skin, tied it to his saddle and mounted 
his mule.’’ 


The old Indian addressed Dunlap again, ‘‘Little black-eyed 
man belong here?’’!® 


““Yes,’’? Dunlap replied. (He added when he told the story 
later, ‘‘I knew he meant you, Records.’’) 


The Indian continued, ‘‘He heap mean. He kill Indian!’’ 
Dunlap asked, ‘‘Did he kill an Indian?”’ 
The Indian replied, ‘‘No, me hog-tie him!’’ 


14. The cowhand explained that Mexican cattle raisers cut the ears of their 
cattle to a stump as a means of marking them. 
15. Laban Records’ eyes were dark blue. 
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Dunlap countered, ‘‘You didn’t leave him hog-tied on the 
prairie, did you? The coyotes will eat him.”’ 


His anger mounting, the Indian said, “Coyotes no eat him. He 
too mean. Me be back in three sleeps and git him!’’ 


This was the Indians’ cue to be on their way. They rode im 
a northwesterly direction from the camp. Dunlap observed that 
the Indians were distinctly unfriendly. They had not saluted the 
T-5 men with a ‘‘How, John,’’ or said ‘‘How’’ when they left. 
It had been just a year since the exciting reports of how Dull 
Knife’s Northern Cheyenne were sweeping through the cow country, 
raiding and killing. 


After regaling one another with their summer’s experiences, 
Dunlap told Records that he was wanted at the T-5 headquarters, 
which was at least ten miles north of the Cimarron. Dunlap took 
charge of the tent camp for a day or so. Bill Hudson, general 
manager of all the T-5 herds, had received Johnson’s new herd 
which had just arrived from the northern Texas Panhandle. This 
herd had to be close-herded, to accustom them to the range and 
to prevent them from infecting the native stock with Texas fever. 
Records filled his war sack with his curios and personal effects of 
ten years’ standing and took the Indian trail across the Cimarron. 
They had set a northwesterly course and pursued it. Arrived at 
the headquarters camp, Laban soon found that the cook, Jack, was 
filthy, careless, and lazy. Instead of walking to a clear spring to 
get water for cooking, he dipped the ruddy water from the Eagle 
Chief—it was up now—and cooked dried peaches in a crock and 
served them that way. Dunlap was present. He grabbed the 
crock from the table and heaved it and the contents into the 
Eagle Chief, and warned Jack if he ever set out food like that 
again he would get something he would long remember. Shortly 
after noon one day Laban collapsed in his saddle from ptomaine 
poisoning. But the horse that he was riding always made for camp 
when the reins were relaxed. The old cook saw the stricken cow- 
hand and dragged him to a pallet in the headquarters log house, 
got a concoction in a cup and said, ‘‘Drink that; it will either 
kill or cure, for you’ll be dead in a few minutes anyhow.’’ ‘‘I 
drank every drop of it,’? Laban afterward remarked. ‘‘In a short 
time I threw up everything but my boot heels.’’ Two days later 
Jack told the recuperating cowhand that he had made an emetic 
out of a heavy solution of salt and hot water.1® 


Not many days had passed when the first bleak wind of win- 
ter arrived. It was about four in the morning. Hudson, being 
in charge again, waked everybody at once. As they ate breakfast, 


16. The headquarters ranch house was a mile west and a half south of Carmen, 
Oklahoma. 
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he issued orders and assignments. Four men were sent with a 
wagon and supplies to make a new line dugout at the head of 
Sand Creek. Laban was told to proceed southeast as far as the 
river, if need be, to catch the southward drift of cattle. He put 
on all the clothes he had and buckled his six-shooter outside. ‘‘But 
I did not anticipate meeting a panther,’’ he added in telling his 
experience. It was four o’clock in the afternoon before he over- 
took any stragglers, thirty longhorns traveling due south. He 
soon headed them north again into the teeth of that cold wind. 
They had not gone far when a game trail was sighted, leading 
directly to a grove of elm, hackberry, and cottonwoods near some 
barren sandhills. One of the elms must have been six feet in 
diameter, and had a great spread of top. It was so pleasant to 
be out of the wind that the cowhand slackened his horse’s pace 
to a slow walk. 


Yet the wind was howling through the tops of the trees. For 
that reason the cowhand paid no attention to the noises of scratch- 
ing and clawing on the opposite side of the great elm. In a mo- 
ment a limb three or four feet in length struck him on the head. 
Later when telling the incident, Records said, ‘‘I looked up and 
saw a panther less than six feet above me. His big yellow eyes 
were fixed on me, and he was switching his tail like a cat mak- 
ing ready to pounce on a rat. I spurred the horse up the sand- 
hill, grabbing my six-shooter at the same moment, and fired.’’ 


The big brute was in action himself: he had leaped from one 
limb to a higher one and to another still higher, trying to keep 
above his quarry. When the cowhand whirled, he noticed that 
one of the panther’s hind legs was helpless. Spitting like a cat, 
the noise sounded more like the snort of a horse. Records’ horse 
was frightened and reared on his hind legs when the man tried 
to shoot. The second shot was a miss. The third shot brought the 
panther to the earth, rolling, clawing, and kicking. George Cun- 
ningham, sent from the new line dugout to help Laban with his 
cut, saw the panther pitch out of the tree. Cunningham tried to 
prevent Records from making a close-up examination, however, 
his advice was disregarded. Records found that the first shot 
struck the panther in the flank and came out the ball of the foot 
without breaking the skin between the two perforations. The fatal 
bullet shattered a great tooth and the lower jaw and went into 
the hollow of the neck. The panther was skinned and the pelt dis- 
played at the T-5 headquarters; it was mole-colored and the body 
length was six feet. 


By the first of December, the line dugouts had been established. 
Hudson asked Records about taking charge of the ranch headquar- 
ters for the winter. It would require several long trips to Cald- 
well for grain and provisions, constant rehauling to the line camps, 
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looking after the extensive properties at the ranch headquarters, 
and taking care of the work and saddle horses. Records afterward 
explained, ‘‘I declined the offer, because the T-5 did not feed their 
employees well, and most of their horses were pretty rough old 
pelters.’’ 


He bought the horse from which he had shot the panther and 
rode to the south fork of the Ninnescah (Kansas) to visit his brother, 
Frank, who was holding the Records’ herd with the P. H. Chapin 
herd.17 Frank Tracy, who was also leaving the T-5 to visit his 
sister and her family at Wichita, proposed that Laban Records join 
him on a hunting and trapping expedition on the Eagle Chief and 
Cimarron during the winter. The proposal was accepted. 


Part II 


Both men!8 were fully acquainted with the fauna of the region. 
Each morning for over a week, while riding his line near a chain 
of sandhills during mid-summer, 1879, Laban saw buzzards alight- 
ing nearby. Each time he rode to the spot and found the remains 
of a deer that had been killed and eaten during the night before. 
The tell-tale marks of a panther were obvious: the hide was torn 
at the center of the back and pulled each way so as to expose the 
flesh on the shoulders and hindquarters. The cowhand also found 
where a panther lay on the bank of the Cimarron. Tracks on the 
sand below revealed that a coyote had approached. The panther 
jumped and missed but gave chase. They ran in circles that be- 
came smaller and smaller until the two animals were almost twisted 
into a knot. Then the wily coyote cut straight away and eluded 
the panther. 


At the mouth of a small creek, confluent with the Cimarron’s 
north bank, Laban was surprised to find beaver. He did not know 
what they were at first, for their heads were bobbing above and 
below the surface of the water at a great rate. Suddenly one of 
them left the water and ran into tall grass. Then another started 
up the bank. Laban explained, ‘‘I killed it with a shot from my 
six-shooter. I was ashamed, for it was a beaver and there were 
only two. They were fishing. By stirring up the mud, the fish 
were forced to come to the surface for air.’’ 


The two hunting partners took over an old abandoned T-5 
dugout northwest of Fairview near the Glass Mountains. They took 
advantage of the first rainy day to reload their empty six-shooter 
and rifle shells. Tracy poured several pounds of powder on a 
blanket lying on their bunk, A fire burned in the fireplace. It 


17. The Chapin herd was in Barber County, not far from Medicine Lodge. 
18. Frank Tracy and L. S. Records. 
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was slow work extracting the exploded caps from the empty shells, 
for they were uSing their pocket knives. Laban heard Tracy say 
“T’ll fix ’em,’’ but he did not look up. 


Laban said, ‘‘I was sitting on the bunk between the fireplace 
and powder pile. Suddenly there was a terrible explosion. Fire, 
smoke, and dust filled the dugout and coals of fire hit me, I jumped 
to my feet, shook live coals from my clothing, and saw others burn- 
ing holes in the blanket all around the powder. ’’ 


He quickly smothered the fire on the bunk and saved the pow- 
'der supply. ‘‘Then I turned to see what Tracy had done,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘He had filled two empty shells with water and placed 
them in the fireplace, thinking the steam would blow out the primer 
eaps.’’19 A few days later, while both hunters were in the dugout, 
a Cheyenne Indian walked in and said, ‘‘How, John,’’ and asked 
for something to eat. Laban answered him in the sign language, 
for the Indian had used it. 


Laban continued, ‘‘I soon convinced him that we also were 
looking for something to eat and had nothing to hand out. Then 
the Indian asked if there were many deer. I told him they were 
few and far between. He sat for a few moments facing us, as if 
in a deep study, then suddenly said, ‘How,’ and shot out the door. 
He was as quick and flashy as a panther.’’2 


The hunters crossed the Cimarron to the north and found an- 
other unused T-5 dugout which had a fireplace and a chimney. 
Only a few shovelsful of dirt were needed to patch the roof. They 
dragged enough firewood by ropes fastened to their saddle horns 
to last all winter. They poisoned coyotes by mixing tallow and 
strychnine, which was poured into small holes in blocks of wood,?! 
which were staked fast to the earth in a semi-circle facing the camp. 
The carcass of a small animal was attached to a rope and dragged 
along the course of the blocks. ‘‘Sometimes we found a dead coyote 
with his nose lying against the block. More often, when the poison 
began to take effect, the coyote staggered away and went far be- 
fore death overtook him,’’ Laban Records explained. 


When coyote pelts gave out, the trappers shifted to the Eagle 
Chief and went after opossum and raccoon. Opossum were found 
in brush heaps and small holes in the ground. Raccoon were found 
in hollow trees, which the men cut down. Finding a large tree 


19. Brass shells were cheaper in the long run. They could be reloaded many 
times, and buying powder, shot, and priming caps in the bulk kept down expenses. 

20. This Indian friendly attitude was in striking contrast to that of the: five 
who met the cowhand a few months before. 

21 Evan G. Barnard (“Parson” Barnard), A Rider of the Cherokee Strip, E. E. 
Dale, ed., mentions poisoning coyotes. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936), 
pp. 117-18. 4 
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marked by claws and traces of dried mud, Tracy climbed it with 
the aid of a rope and yelled, ‘‘This hole is full to the top with 
raccoons.’’ He wanted to shoot them. His partner told him not 
to do so, for he would ruin the fur, but to drop them down one 
at a time (they were curled and sound asleep twenty feet up the 
tree), and he would club them to death. Seven were dispatched, 
and they concluded that this was the proper way to hunt raccoon. 
Apparently the animals had been feeding in the night on snails, fish, 
erayfish, hackberry seed, and roots of certain plants and shrubs. 


While the hunters were in the second dugout, Tracy’s brother- 
in-law, Hank Heizerman, Wiley Cowen, a former cowpuncher, and 
Charlie Collins, son of one of their neighbors, drove over to the 
camp to visit. They had sold and delivered two wagon-loads of 
shelled corn to the T-5, which they had raised on their farms along 
the Cowskin near Wichita, Kansas. 


The visitors turned all their horses loose, but the hunters staked 
out two of theirs. Something stampeded the visitors’ horses before 
anyone had gone to bed. Cowen and Tracy got on the two horses 
and overtook them at Kiowa. Up to the moment when the horses 
stampeded, the four men regaled each other with interesting expe- 
riences. Surmising that Cowen and Tracy would be gone most of 
the day, for they had waited until morning, so as to follow the 
trail, Heizerman said to Records, ‘‘Let’s go huntin’.’’ Heizerman 
was a peg-legged Pennsylvania Dutchman. After they had walked 
from early in the morning until four in the afternoon, and had 
not seen anything ‘‘worth shooting,’’ Records lamented how tired 
both of them were. But he was surprised to hear Heizerman say 
with a hearty laugh, ‘‘Just think of the fun we’re havin’.’’ 


When the guests prepared to leave the next morning, their 
hosts told them if they drove through a certain blackjack grove, 
where acorns lay thick upon the ground, they might get a shot 
at a deer. Tracy let Charlie Collins use his Number Eight shot- 
gun."* He and Records rode to the opposite side of the timber 
and dismounted, one at each of the two entrances. When Records 
heard Collins shoot, he rode back toward him. Collins saw him 
coming. He waved his hat and yelled, ‘‘I killed the biggest buck 
I ever seed!’’ When the wagons came up, Heizerman motioned to 
Records and asked, ‘‘What was the first thing Collins said when 
he shot the buck?’? When the cowhand told him, Heizerman 
laughed hard and said, ‘‘That’s all I wanted to know.’’ Then he 


began to torment Collins, and the three drove away in high spirits 
and good humor. 


pees This heavy-duty muzzle loading gun belonged to F. A. Records, Laban’s 
brother. He used it in hunting deer and geese. 
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The hunters rode up the Cimarron and established a third 
camp. ‘This one was near blackjack timber, and deer were to be 
their specialty now. This particular grove covered at least a hun- 
dred acres, acorns were in profusion, and Records noticed that the 
small bushes were twisted and broken by the antlers of deer. He 
rode back to Tracy and told him that he had found where all the 
deer were. The hunters knew that the deer could be found eating 
acorns at daybreak. They took great care to approach the feeding 
grounds against the wind. It was not long until they had a large 
supply of venison for themselves, and four deer to sell. 


It was late in December, and fur-dealers in Kansas City had 
sent their agents out to the cow camps. The men at the T-5 ranch 
headquarters knew where the hunters could be found. Presently 
_ a trader drove up and paid two dollars and a half apiece for the 
deer, and promised to buy as many more at the same price when 
he made a second trip to the camp. He bought some of the furs, 
and Records offered to sell him his large panther hide. He would 
not set a price on this pelt, but told him to take it along. When 
the trader returned, he paid fifty cents for the pelt. Fur-buyers 
objected to the thickness of the panther skin; it was too difficult 
to dress down. The cowhand wished that he had kept the skin. 


Before the trader called a second time, the panther had dis- 
covered the deer’s gathering place and was killing them. The deer 
became so shy it was exceedingly difficult to stalk them. Tracy 
verified the assumption early one morning when he entered his 
hideout in the blackjack grove. He heard something running through 
the leaves and underbrush. He investigated and found a pile of 
leaves and trash as large as a shock of hay. With fingers on both 
triggers of his old ‘‘Number EHight,’’ he poked the muzzle of the 
gun into the leaves and shoved them aside. There lay a deer car- 
eass. He applied a liberal dose of strychnine from the bottle he 
carried and recovered the carcass. The next morning the hunters 
found the bones picked clean of flesh. They rode over the country, 
looking for a dead panther, but never found one. 


During the general roundup of 1880 Frank Garretson asked 
Records if he had been hunting in the Eagle Chief country during 
the previous winter, and if he had poisoned a panther. Garretson 
had found one, apparently a victim of poison. The two hunters 
continued: their partnership with varying degrees of success until 
the first of March. Tracy may have returned to the T-5, but Records 
rode to Medicine Lodge and worked for Charlie Curry about a 
month.22 Then he went to the Spade Ranch and rode for Frank 
Bates the next four years. 

23. Curry had acreage near Medicine Lodge. He had barns, corrals, feed lots 


and a slaughterhouse. His father-in-law, a Mr. Petit, was proprieter of a butcher 
shop in town. 
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The cowhand took a great interest in everything alive. _ This 
interest or talent was acquired and cultivated by close association 
with all kinds of animals seen at one time or another on the great 
open ranges. During the long lonely hours cn night-herd, or while 
riding the line by day, he had ample time to reflect on the mean- 
ing of their sounds and movements. He saw and heard and under- 
stood much about the ways of animals. He saw the first prairie 
dog towns in the summer of 1878 when he was traveling to Dodge 
City in a wagon.24 ‘‘The farther west I traveled, the larger and 
more numerous they were,’’ he recalled. He observed that these 
quick, cunning little fellows preferred the short buffalo grass coun- 
try on the high divides. If perchance bunch grass and blue stem 
began to crowd their towns, they fought the encroachment by cutting 
it down. If they failed, they moved to higher and drier ground. 
The dogs had discovered by experience that coyotes hid in the tall 
grass before daybreak and snapped up the first dog to get within 
reach of them. One solitary buffalo wallow filled with a rank 
growth of blue stem grass was an ideal place for a coyote to 
hide. 


During the summer of 1879, while riding his line on the T-5, 
and when a hard wind was blowing, the cowhand rode straight 
across a large prairie dog town. While the dogs were barking at 
the intruder, the cowhand’s horse flushed a coyote from a wallow 
only a few steps away. As the coyote ran, he grabbed up a prairie 
dog without slackening his speed. To keep it from biting him, 
the coyote threw the dog into the air again and again, catching it 
as it fell. When he missed a try, he ran a few rods and looked 
back. Seeing that he was not being chased, he retrieved it and 
loped away. Apparently the prairie dog was dead by then. 


Rattlesnakes were also feared by the small dogs. Records once 
said : 


“T have seen them try to enter a prairie dog burrow. A number of 
dogs gathered around him, and first one and then another grabbed the 
snake by the tail and pulled him back. I have often seen prairie dog 
burrows sealed tight with dirt. If a snake succeeded in getting into the 
burrow for the purpose of swallowing the small puppies, the dogs filled 
it completely with solidly packed earth. This spot was often visited and 
kept clear of grass. When a dog approached, he stood on his hind legs 
with his front paws thrust high, uttered a screeching cry and went away. 
Hach dog town had one burrow that must have extended to the water 
level, for the presence of coarse pebbles and sand indicated the great 
depth of the burrow.” 


Records learned that coyotes play tricks on one another like 
human beings. Like the lobo wolf, they have various calls and sig- 


nals by day as well as by night. The following incident was told 
by the cowhand: 


24. Sam Taylor, Hiram Moore and the cowhand drove from Peru, Chautauqua 
County, Kansas, to Dodge City to seek employment with cowmen in that area. 
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“While on herd one day, I saw a coyote trying to trail something. 
But the scent proved to be too vague to follow. He finally gave up, then 
trotted upon a knoll and sent up a lonesome howl and repeated it at 
intervals. In a few moments I heard a coyote’s short quick ‘yip’ in a 
hollow. The lonesome fellow turned his head in that direction, and then 
sneaked down into the tall grass beneath the knoll. I frequently heard 
coyotes serenading, when I stood guard on night-herd, and the country 
seemed to be filled with them. Other nights I never heard a sound. 
One night, when coyotes were howling far and near, an old lobo wolf 
within fifty yards of me sent up his big coarse howl. The coyote chorus 
stopped, and I never heard another whimper out of them that night. 
a silence, the coyotes must have agreed that this was the lobo’s 
me nieht 2” 


The cowhand was of the opinion that the mother coyote did 
not suckle her young; if so, it was for only a very brief time. For 
he watched one prepare a solid, smooth surface at the mouth of a 
den by rolling and walking on it. Then whatever she caught was 
carried to this glossy surface, chewed into fine pulp and dropped 
on it. The whelps came out and lapped it up. This procedure 
continued until they were able to hunt for themselves. 


Coyotes became bold and cunning when snow lay on the earth. 
During the winter of 1881 a great snow fall covered the ranges 
and collected in the small gulches, hollows, and streams several feet 
in depth. When the skies cleared, the cowhand rode out from the 
Spade headquarters dugout followed by Shep, a faithful and in- 
telligent shepherd dog.® They had not gone far when a coyote 
sighted the dog, and fell in behind him. If Shep turned on him, 
he ran just hard enough to elude the dog’s teeth. While looking 
back, the coyote ran into a deep snowdrift and Shep overtook him. 
For a few seconds it was a game of snap-grab-and-dodge. It was 
“a fifty-cent cireus while it lasted, but the coyote made his get- 
away.’’ The cowhand warned the dog to save his energies, for they 
might meet a great cattle drift. This was exactly what happened. 
Laban talked to Shep in the same manner and tone of voice he 
used when speaking to Foreman Fling or any other cowhand in 
the Spade outfit. The dog paid no further attention to the coyote 
when it trotted behind him again. 


The lone cowboy and Shep with his furious barking turned 
back the great drift, which must have been 20,000 head. They met 
the great column head-on at four in the afternoon, and the last 
stragglers were turned six hours later. When the sun set in a cloud- 
less sky, and the wind hushed, a crust formed on the surface of 
the snow terribly lacerated the dog’s feet. Then the cowhand told 
Shep to sit down and bark without moving. This he did. But his 


25. A cowhand who occupied the line dugout on the northern edge of the Spade 
ranch gave Records the shepherd dog. The man went under an assumed name. 
He passed as Frank Stephens, but was in reality Bill Counts. He left Ogallala, 
Nebraska, after having a gun fight in a saloon. 
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bark brought howls from coyotes. He was told to lie down and 
keep quiet. He did so. 


Laban had to ride farther than before. When Shep lost sight 
of him, he sent up a mournful howl which tuned up the coyotes 
anew. ‘They understood a ery of distress and they began their 
short, sharp, bantering calls which all plainsmen recognized as a 
warning of an attack. Laban hastened back and told Shep not 
to howl anymore, for he would have trouble with the coyotes. He 
stopped his howling, but barked occasionally at small bunches of 
longhorns. Laban continued this story: 


“When the roar of bellowing cattle and the crunching of frozen snow 
ceased, I recall the almost overwhelming sense of loneliness and helpless- 
ness that came over me. I lifted my eyes toward the beautiful, blue 
dome of heaven, and it was studded with a myriad of sparkling stars. 
Suddenly within a few rods of me, I heard the most unearthly howl ever 
throated by a coyote. A short distance beyond him another one sent 
up the vicious call—the call to the kill—and it was repeated again and 
again as it passed far into the distance. The old rascal near me had 
heard Shep’s cry for help. He had investigated but found that he would 
need help to dispose of Shep. The coyote had called the whole pack to 
come. Shep had worked so hard and faithfully for me, I was determined 
not to leave him to be torn to pieces by those sneaking coyotes, even if 
I had to lie by him in the snow all night.” 


The -cowhand knew the dog could not travel on his lacerated 
feet, but he knew old Roach was stout and gentle and would offer 
no objection to carrying Shep, providing his master could get him 
on behind him. The cowhand decided to try it. He said, ‘‘Shep, 
let’s go home.’’ Shep got to his feet and looked up wistfully. Then 
the cowhand said, ‘‘Give me your paws.’’ The dog rested on his 
back joints and raised his fore feet as high as he could. The cow- 
hand took hold of the legs well above the paws,—they were too lacer- 
ated to touch,—lfted and swung the heavy dog astride old Roach, 
behind the saddle. His hind legs rested on the horse’s hips, and 
he tucked his front paws under the man’s arms. ‘‘ Hold tight, Shep,’’ 
ordered Laban. As they rode homeward when Shep dozed off to 
sleep and the grip of his front paws relaxed, Laban said, ‘‘Brace 


up, Shep, and have some style about you.’’ The dog’s hug would 
tighten again. 


At midnight Laban helped Shep into the dugout and to the 
fireplace. Fling started up in his chair, saying, ‘‘What in the 
world has been keeping you?’’ The hungry cowhand replied, 
‘‘There’s been a hot time in the old town tonight.’? Fling ealled 
Dutch George from the lean-to, and he prepared supper for both 
Laban and Shep. While the cowhand ate, he told Fling about the 
great cattle drift and the coyotes. In the meantime, Shep ate his 
food by the fireplace. The thoughtful cowhand greased the dog’s 
paws, and by morning he could bear his weight on them. 
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Shep stayed at the ranch headquarters for two years and 
greeted the cowhands as they rode in from their lines at noonday 
and at nightfall. He also was present at their leave-taking. One 
day a farmer and cattle raiser from Southern Kansas drove up and 
took dinner with the Spade outfit. He saw Shep and wanted him. 
When he was ready to drive away, Laban said, ‘‘Shep, you can 
go with him.’’ Shep walked to the man, and he helped him into 
the spring wagon. Laban spoke again, ‘‘Shep, get up in the geat.’’ 
The dog obeyed, his owner remarking, ‘‘He will be worth more to 
me than a hired man.’’ As they drove away, the cowhand took 
his last look at Shep. 


During his life on the ranches, Laban Records learned much 
about the ways of the lobo wolf. When hunting jackrabbits they 
_ Scattered. When one of them picked up a scent, he stopped. The 
others closed in from all sides and fermed a circle around the be- 
Seiged rabbit. But a few remained outside the circle, for they 
knew that a jackrabbit could leap high. But the rabbit never es- 
caped. When a wolf clamped his heavy jaws on the victim, the 
other lobos rushed in and grabbed off the portions of the rabbit 
hanging from the captor’s mouth. 


Wolves have not hesitated to attack a whole band of wild mus- 
tang horses. But the horses never ran. They formed a circle, 
heads facing out, the colts remaining inside the circle. If a wolf — 
came too close, the mustang might grab him with his teeth and 
beat him to death with his front hoofs, If a horse were overtaken 
before joining the band, the powerful fangs of a wolf would ham- 
string the animal above the hock joint and it would become the 
prey of the wolf pack.?6 


Wolves have been seen stalking antelope. A small herd of ante- 
lope on a high divide caught sight of a lobo sneaking toward them. 
When they saw others approaching from different directions, the 
antelope sentry gave the danger signal and the band was off at 
full speed. The antelope buck ran in the lead and gauged his 
Speed so as to keep the fleeing herd bunched. The wolves ran 
in a string with the speediest one leading the way. When one of 
the antelope became badly winded, it began to bleat, and the lead 
wolf increased his speed and fixed his eye on the kill, The ante- 
lope buck then dashed back with his head low and crashed head-on 
with the lead lobo, sinking his horns into the wolf’s body. The 
buck shook his head sharply to free his horns, and left the badly 
wounded wolf. The scent of blood stopped the wolf pack, which 


26. The cowhand did not get close enough to witness this incident, but saw 
evidences of it while on the great ranges. An Osage half-breed, Bill Connor, wit- 
nessed it and it was verified by plainsmen and cowhands whom Records met. 
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rent him into pieces and devoured him. The antelope band escaped 
because of the bold strategy of their leader.” 


Ira Howell, whom Laban met on one of the great round-ups, 
told of seeing a pack of lobo wolves kill a calf. They converged 
on the small herd and formed a half-circle about them so as to 
pack them together. The lighter calf was forced to the outside. 
One wolf dashed between it and the herd, stopping in front of the 
ealf and facing it while the others drove the cattle over the hill 
out of sight. Then the whole pack came back on the run, closed 
in from all sides, grabbed the calf, tore it to pieces and devoured 
it in a few minutes. Laban remarked, ‘‘There were too many like 
him on the range.’’ Another time, he made the following obser- 
vations: 


“The young badger was the prettiest of all the animals I saw on the 
range. ... Once I saw a half dozen playing round the mouth of a den. 
Because the badger failed to refill the holes he dug when he unearthed 
nests of young gophers, cowboys usually held the badger in low esteem. 
Many horses and cowhands have been injured by horses stepping into 
the holes. I myself suffered a broken arm, cracked ribs, and an injured 
knee from such falls. However, the badger’s virtues exceed his vices. 


“One will never find a live rattlesnake near a badger’s den. The 
badger stuns the snake with his hard spade-like claws and finishes it 
off by piercing its vital organs with his teeth. When the badger runs 
he looks like a tumbleweed, and it takes a nimble cowpuncher afoot to 
keep up with one. The badger’s hide is four sizes too large for his body, 
and his enemy cannot get a firm grip on him. But his nose is a vital and 
tender spot; it has to be to enable him to scent a nest of young gophers 
two feet under the surface of the ground. 


“Once I saw two male badgers engage in a fierce duel when one 
of them meddled too much in the other’s affairs during mating season. 
They circled round in a bantering manner, then stood on their hind legs 
and carried on a very scientific boxing match. Blows from their heavy 
claws rained harmlessly off their heads. Suddenly one succeeded in strik- 
ing the other’s nose: he fell, tucked his nose under his body, groaned and 
moaned and sighed like a badly hurt child.” 


Wild turkey abounded on the open ranges. Early one spring 
when the owners of the Spade ranch, Bates and Payne, were re- 
organizing their partnership, Laban sighted a flock of wild turkey 
walking single file up Sand Creek. He secured the small single 
shot Ballard rifle at headquarters and started after them. But 
they had scattered and hidden until further search seemed futile. 
Then a huge gobbler took to the air. The hunter fired a shot and 
a bunch of feathers floated from the bird. Ultimately he found the 


27. Part of this episode was witnessed at a long distance, but the complete de- 
scription of such struggles was assembled from accounts related to the cowhand 
by two very reliable and experienced plainsmen who had hunted buffalo in the 
*sixties and the early ’seventies. Ben Lampton and J. D. McCarty gave the best 


accounts. The cowhand met both these men while working for the Comanche 
County Pool in 1878. 
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wounded bird and killed him. Bates and Payne stopped work to 
weigh and measure him. They remarked, ‘‘The people back home 


will be amazed at the size and weight of the turkeys that grow wild 
in this country.’’28 


Jim Denton, who also rode for the Spade outfit, roped a bear 
and dragged him to a cottonwood tree where he pulled the animal 
off the ground and strangled him. Denton was proud of that skin. 


Most interesting of all the birds seen on the ranges, was the 
curlew. During the ’seventies and eighties Laban said that he 
Saw vast numbers of curlews feeding on bugs and beetles that har- 
bored under cow chips. Long of neck and leg and bill—the latter 
was curved and had a knot on the end—the curlew used the bill 
as a fulcrum when it pried up the edge of a chip. When the birds 
had finished working a great area, the spring winds swept the loose 
chips into buffalo wallows and hollows and made huge piles of 
them. Many a seasoned cowhand, unable to make camp at night, 
has slept in the open prairie near a large flock of curlews. As 
likely as not, he was scared out of his wits ‘‘when these birds cut 
loose with their piercing cry just at daybreak.’’ One can imagine 
his joy when he opened his eyes and saw these lovely birds moving 
all around him. The curlew was go equipped that it could live on 
the range better than any other native bird. For many years our 
observer watched these birds going north in the springtime, but 
he did not recall seeing them return in the autumn. Today the 
curlew has almost vanished; but this is also true of the great ranges 
of the Old West. 


28. Frank Bates and Payne were from Elmira, New York. Bates had established 
his residence in Wellington, Kansas. These two men established their ranch in 
1877. 
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HISTORY OF CATTLE RANCHING IN 
EASTERN OKLAHOMA 


By Norman Arthur Graebner 


Oklahoma has played a leading role in the development of the 
ranching industry on the Great Plains of the United States. The 
broad prairies of Western Oklahoma, because of their central posi- 
tion on the plains and their verdant terrain, became an important 
cattle raising country. The two chief cattle trails led from Texas 
to the railroads of Kansas across this region, and therefore any 
story of the great cattle drives is in a sense a story of ranching 
in Oklahoma. 


In the literature dealing with the ranching industry, however, 
little attention has been directed to the importance of cattle raising 
in Eastern Oklahoma, the land of the Five Civilized Tribes. Also 
this region, because of its rich grasslands and ideal climate, was 
well suited to the development of a great livestock industry. In- 
deed, until the Civil War cattle raising remained the chief eco- 
nomic pursuit of the Five Tribes and was exceedingly important 
until the end of the century. 


When the Five Civilized Tribes moved westward during the 
1830’s, they brought with them an old tradition of pastoral life. 
These Indians had begun raising livestock with the early infiltra- 
tion of the Spanish and French into their original homeland. At 
the time of their migration they had achieved a highly developed 
pastoral economy with large herds of cattle and hogs.! Quite nat- 
urally they resumed this culture in the West, particularly along 
the rich river bottoms of the Arkansas and Canadian rivers, where 
soon after their arrival large farms could be found well stocked 
with cattle and hogs. 


The unique communal land system of the Five Tribes afforded 
them limitless opportunity for the grazing industry. The domain 
of each tribe was owned by its citizens in common, and under no 
circumstance could an individual obtain title to it. Land was abun- 
dant and available to any tribal member. While the grass in the 
uplands was not luxuriant, the range was extensive. It was a stock 
raising country, and the mild winters made possible the ‘‘roughing 
through’’ of stock without grain or fodder. So fertile was the 
region that when the government in the fall of 1833 called for bids © 
to furnish meat and grain to the immigrant Choctaws, George W. 
Harkins, a Choctaw, had sufficient corn and stock of his own raising 
to fill the contract, though he had been in the country less than 


1See Angie Debo, Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, 26, 40. 
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two years.*\ Already in 1839 the Cherokee Nation could boast of 
twenty thousand head of cattle, three thousand horses, and fifteen 
thousand hogs.® Unfortunately, the Five Tribes, particularly the 
Chickasaws, suffered from frequent depredations of the Shawnees, 
Kickapoos, and other roving bands, who saw in the herds a con- 
venient source of food and draft animals. 


Since there was little demand for cattle beyond the needs of 
the Indians themselves, and no attempt to market the surplus, the 
herds for almost two decades multiplied rapidly. Then suddenly 
the great overland migration to California in the early 1850’s opened 
a market for the surplus stock. Travelers poured across Indian 
Territory, some going from Fort Gibson along the Arkansas to the 
Cimarron, and thence westward to Santa Fe, others moving along 
the Arkansas and Canadian rivers as far as the present McLain 
County, and then in a southwesterly direction along the Marey 
route to New Mexico.* Cattle buyers visited the Indians, purchas- 
ing their cattle to supply the California market. The tremendous 
new demand drove up the price of meat, bringing sizeable fortunes 
to those who had cattle to sell, and distress to others.» The Choc- 
taws especially profited because of their location on the route to 
California. Travelers had to purchase a supply of corn and beef 
sufficient to take them at least to San Miguel, New Mexico.® 


That cattle herds trailing northward crossed Indian Territory 
during the fifties is demonstrated by the experience of Captain R. 
B. Marey. While this famous explorer was traveling through the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw country in the summer of 1854, he saw 
at Boggy Creek a drove of one thousand cattle being driven from 
Texas to Missouri and Illinois. ‘‘They were very beautiful to look 
at, symmetrical in figure, with sinewy limbs, and very long sharp 
pointed horns.’’? Marcy reported that the drivers were skillful 
riders who rode a small, but thick-set and powerful horse bred in 
Mexico.” 


At the end of the fifties the raising of livestock had become a 
thriving industry among the Five Civilized Tribes. In 1859 a yoke 
of oxen brought fifty dollars, cows ten dollars apiece, and horses 
twenty dollars a head. The little effort and outlay required in stock 
raising yielded a large margin of profit. Great herds of cattle grazed 
on the open range in all parts of the country. Cattle raising had 
become, wrote George Butler, the Cherokee agent, the ‘‘leading 


2Grant Foreman, Indian Removal, 96. 

3 Thomas Farnham, Travels in the Great Western Prairies, the Anahuac and 
Rocky Mountains, and in the Oregon Country, in Reuben Gold Thwaites (editor), 
Early Western Travels, XXVIII, 127. 

4 Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma, 1, 214. 

5 Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, 81. 

6 Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, 73. 

7 Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, 141. 
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occupation with some of the largest farmers.’ The number of 
cattle in the Cherokee Nation, the agent reported, were 240,000 
head, while horses and mules numbered 20,000. Cattle were left - 
to roam at will over the range, but sheep, which would have been 
exposed to the attacks of wolves, and the better saddle horses were 
herded or corralled.? 


Yet this prosperity was shortlived. In 1861 the devastation 
of the Civil War fell upon Indian Territory. Of all the ravages 
inflicted upon the Five Tribes, none seems more severe and eruel 
than the despoilation of their fine herds of cattle. The state of 
utter disorganization of Indian Territory rendered law enforcement 
impossible, and cattle stealing became after 1862 a wide-spread 
frontier industry, practiced by civilians and troops alike.’° Soldiers 
stationed in the region naturally looked to the Indians for their 
food supply. Union and Confederate troops began the spoilation, 
falling first upon the cattle of the Cherokees and Creeks, then also 
upon the Chickasaw and Choctaw herds. Irresponsible roving In- 
dians were induced to aid in the destruction. When rumors of un- 
necessary exploitation reached Washington, the federal government 
took steps to protect the stock of loyal Indians. The Indian agents 
were instructed to administer the sale of stock to the army at a 
fair profit to the Indians." 


At the close of the Civil War, the cattle stealing in Indian 

Territory had become a systematic and even respectable business. ~ 
“‘Cattle brokers,’’ the thieves were called. The national govern- 
ment had passed laws imposing heavy penalties for stealing, but 
the profits of this nefarious business were enormous, and civil au- 
thorities and courts connived at the activities of the ‘‘brokers.”’ 
Even the agents were rendered powerless. Cattle thieves, wrote 
Superintendent Sells, would drive the cattle from the range in In- 
dian Territory to the southern border of Kansas, and sell them 
at a nominal price to Kansas dealers, who in turn would drive 
them on to northern markets. Law enforcement was out of the 
question. The Seminole agent at Neosho Falls, Kansas, George A. 
Reynolds, in writing to Sells, stated that the people of Kansas were 
growing so rich on stolen cattle that they would not cooperate with 
officers of the law. Reynolds reported that threats had been made 
against his life because of his attempts to check these depredations.* 
Not only were stolen cattle taken to Kansas, but for several years 
after the war droves of cattle poured out of Indian Territory to 


8 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1859, 172. 

9 Thoburn, op. cit., 262. 

10 See Annie Heloise Abel, The American Indian under Reconstruction, 73-97. 
11 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, 269-270. 

12 Thoburn, op. cit., 342-3. 
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Fort Smith and Little Rock.!3 A conservative estimate of the losses 
sustained by the Five Tribes was placed in October, 1865, at 300,- 
000 cattle, valued at more than four million dollars.14 Only by 
the prompt and summary action of United States troops was cattle 
stealing finally stopped. 


Eastern Oklahoma, and especially the country of the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, was infested by organized marauders until the 
nineties. One gang organized during the winter of 1872-1873 be- 
came so troublesome that Chief William Bryant of the Choctaws 
ordered a district chief to destroy it. Forty men were arrested and 
fifteen were immediately tried and shot. Another gang, said to 
have had one hundred members, operated in San Bois County in 
1884. It committed so many depredations that Chief J. F. McCur- 
tain of the Choctaws called out the militia to aid the civil officers. 
During the nineties the Carpenter gang organized, with the aid 
of unsuspected confederates, a system of ‘‘thief runs,’’ by which 
cattle were stolen from the small stockmen along the Red River 
and its branches, driven through the southern counties to the Wash- 
ita, and thence on to Kansas or New Mexico.® 

When after the Civil War the Indians of Eastern Oklahoma 
sought to rebuild their livestock industry, they were affected by 
the development of the great range cattle industry which spread 
gradually from the Rio Grande to the plains of Montana. Texas 
had escaped the destruction of the war. During the early months 
of the conflict this great ranching country supplied beef for the 
southern population, but following the Union successes along the 
Mississippi in 1862 Texas cattle could no longer be sent to the East. 
The great herds for which there was now no outlet increased in 
numbers, and at the end of the war Texans returning to their homes 
found their ranges thickly covered with herds of fine cattle. But 
while the South offered no market, beef was commanding high prices 
in the North and East. This situation led inevitably to the northern 
cattle drives, so distinctive a feature of the range cattle industry 
of the American plains. 


The first drives in 1866 followed the East and West Shawnee 
trails across the Chickasaw, Creek, and Cherokee Nations, some 
herds even crossing the lands of the Choctaws. The drovers, how- 
ever, met determined resistance at the Kansas boundary below 
Baxter Springs. Because the cattle of Kansas and Missouri had 
contracted Texas fever from the southern range stock, farmers in 
these states had banded together to prevent their entry. Unable 
to cross the border, some drovers sold their herds and returned to 
Texas, while others turned back into the Cherokee country to await 


13 Debo, op. cit., 92-3. ‘ 
14 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1865, 286. 
15 Debo, op. cit., 192-3. 
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the winter. A solution to the problem was found in the next year 
when the great drives, numbering eventually over a third of a 
million cattle a year, chose the more westerly trails to the railroads 
of Kansas, thereby avoiding the Kansas settlements.’® 


Although the long drives by-passed also the domain of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, Texas cattle continued to invade eastern Okla- 
homa in large numbers. There could be found vast lands capable 
of sustaining large herds. Cattle could be driven leisurely from 
range to range, pasturing for weeks on the lush grasses of the In- 
dians. These delaying tactics were dictated by the harsh quaran- 
tine laws of Kansas and Missouri which permitted the entry of 
Texas cattle only during the winter months.’ The principal chief 
of the Cherokees declared not long after the war: ‘‘Large herds 
will often move but from three to five miles per day, and zigzag 
all over the country, so that they take in their course the finest 
grazing; so that, while only claiming to pass through, they actually 
spend the greater portion of the summer and autumn in grazing 
over the Indian country.’’!8 By moving slowly across the grazing 
lands of the Indians, the drovers would not reach the Kansas border 
until their herds would be permitted to cross. Moreover, they could 
fatten their cattle on the way. As a result, tens of thousands of 
Texas cattle crossed Indian Territory and grazed on Cherokee lands, 
consuming the pasturage of the Indians and exposing their cattle 
to Texas fever. 


The tribal governments soon made an effort to stop this prac- 
tice. The Cherokee in December, 1867, levied a tax of ten cents 
per head on all animals driven through their Nation; other tribes 
followed with similar laws. But when the Cherokee tax was increased 
in 1869, petitions appeared before Congress claiming that the tax 
violated the laws of the United States. The Indians based their 
defense on an act of June 30, 1834, designed to ‘‘regulate trade 
and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on 
the frontier,’’ which stated that if any person should drive or 
maintain, without permission, horses, mules, or cattle on land be- 
longing to an Indian or Indian tribe, such person ‘‘shall forfeit 
the sum of one dollar for each animal of such stock.’"!8 Many In- 
dians actually considered their laws a concession to the cattlemen. 
The Senate committee which investigated the petitions upheld the 
action of the Indians. The Choctaws then in 1870 imposed a tax 
of fifty cents per head on all cattle, horses, and mules passing 


16 For an excellent discussion of this controversy see Edward Everett Dale, 
“Those Kansas Jayhawkers, a Study in Sectionalism,” Agricultural History Journal, 
II (October 1928), No. 4; see Dale, Cow Country, 19-39. 

17 Senate Report, No. 225, 41 Cong., 2 Sess., 1. 

18 [bid., 2. 

19 [bid., 1. 
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through their country. They realized little from the tax, however, 
as the main cattle trails passed farther to the west. 


In a later controversy between the Creeks and the cattlemen 
over a transit tax, the Secretary of the Interior sustained the claims 
of the Indians. But Judge I. C. Parker of the United States 
court in the west district of Arkansas held that this tax of the 
Creek Nation interfered with the rights of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce. To no avail delegates of the Five Tribes 
in Washington pointed out the leniency of their laws when com- 
pared to those of Kansas and Missouri.22 For years the Creeks, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws were powerless to defend themselves 
against cattle drovers, while cowmen found it far cheaper to win- 
ter their herds in the Cherokee Nation in spite of transit and 
grazing taxes than to graze their cattle on the northern plains.?3 
Consequently the herds from Texas continued to increase. 


Since the Indians could not keep Texas cattle off their domain, 
attempts were made to speed the herds on their way. Bills to 
achieve this object were introduced in the Cherokee National Coun- 
cil in 1874, and drovers were warned not to cut hay for feed or 
allow their cattle to mingle with the native stock.24 Yet in that 
year alone ten thousand alien cattle for which no tax had been 
paid were grazing on Cherokee lands.2> A Chickasaw law required 
all herds to move at least eight miles per day or be subject to a 
fine of one dollar a head, although drovers were permitted, upon 
the payment of a fifteen cent fee, to pasture their stock over an 
area of one mile on each side of the trail.2 When the Choctaws 
decreased their transit tax to ten cents per head in 1882, they added 
an additional charge for wintering stock or loitering on the trail, 
an exemption being made for migrating families crossing the Na- 
tion with less than twenty head.27 


Even more serious than the drovers were those cattlemen who 
attempted: through some guise of legality to maintain permanently 
large herds of cattle on the public lands. Numerous laws were 
passed by the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Cherokees to pre- 
vent such intrusion. The Choctaws in 1870 prohibited a_ citizen 
from leasing any portion of the public domain to a non-citizen for 


20 Act of October 27, 1870, cited in Debo, op. cit., 143. . 

21 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1884, 31. 

22 House Misc. Docs., No. 110, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., 1. 

23 Senate Report, No. 225, 41 Cong., 2 Sess., 1. ‘ 

24 Cherokee National Council Proceedings for 1874, Litton Cherokee Papers, 
1874-1889 (Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives), 2-5. ‘ 

25 John F. Lyons to Hon. Dennis Bushyhead, September 1, 1874. D. W. Bus . 
head Correspondence, 1871-1874, Cherokee National Files, XXIV, No. 6, Fran 
Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma. { 

26 Constitution and Laws of the Chickasaw Nation, 1899, 180. 

27 Act of November 2, 1882, cited in Debo, op. cit., 143-4. 
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grazing purposes. After 1880 non-citizens residing in the Nation 
were allowed to maintain stock for home consumption only, while 
any citizen who harbored intruder cattle by a false claim of owner- 
ship was to be punished by fine and whipping. Every sale of stock 
by a non-citizen to a citizen involving more than fifty dollars had 
to be recorded by county officials. An act of 1888 prohibited the 
renting of pastures for grazing purposes, and every citizen was for- 
_bidden to admit Texas cattle into the Nation except in November 
and December; however, this act was repealed the following year. 
All of these laws failed to keep intruder cattle out of the Choctaw 
Nation. 


Chickasaw laws, similar to those of the Choctaws, were equally 
ineffectual. When huge pastures were established, the tribal gov- 
ernment restricted the size to one square mile, hoping thereby to 
discourage Texas cattlemen; but this restriction, too, failed of en- 
forcement. Acting in accordance with the treaty of June 22, 1855, 
designed to protect the Indians from intruders, federal authorities 
tried to evict the cattlemen. In 1886 an effort was made to eject 
150,000 cattle belonging to intruders in the Chickasaw Nation, but 
over 100,000 were removed before the Indian agent and his assist- 
ants arrived. During further delays occasioned by federal demands 
upon the agent, the intruders were able to arrange spurious sales of 
about 25,000 head to Indian citizens in spite of Chickasaw laws 
prohibiting such sales.?9 


The Creeks also hoped to exclude foreign cattle by limiting 
the size of a pasture to one square mile, though they permitted 
the leasing of additional land. A further law of 1892, however, 
restricted the large pastures to a region within ten miles of the 
Nation’s borders, and required stockmen to obtain the consent of 
settlers residing within one half mile of the proposed enclosure. 
For every acre enclosed there was a charge of five cents. Cattle 
could be brought into the Nation only between January and March 
of each year, and only upon the payment of two dollars per head.* 
This law was ‘so liberal that the cattlemen continued to flock to 
the Creek Nation. In 1894 sixty-one individuals and partnerships 


had enclosed more than one third of the three million acre re- 
serve.?1 


The Cherokees never adopted an acreage tax, but relied for 
many years upon the prohibition of pastures exceeding fifty acres, 
and upon the drovers’ tax to maintain their public domain, Yet 
intruders drove their herds upon the public domain and kept them 


28 Various act of the Choctaw Nation, cited in Ibid., 

29 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1886, 157. 

30 Constituiton and Laws of the Muskogee Nation, 1893, 116-119. 

31 Thirteenth Lake Mohonk Indian Conference Proceedings, Annual Report of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, 1895, 73 
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there for months and even years without any effort to conceal 
their identity. In 1884 stockmen of the Illinois District wintered 
their cattle in Indian Territory, even refusing to pay the drovers’ 
tax until a new growth of grass appeared in the spring.32_ Prejudice 
against intruding ecattlemen was heightened by the tactics of men 
like C. M. McClellan, who first claimed Cherokee citizenship, and, 
when deprived of their cattle by Indian officials, changed their 
claim to United States citizenship and appealed to the United States 
Indian agent for protection against Cherokee laws.33 


In 1892 a drastic change in the law placed a tax of one dollar 
per head (reduced in 1895 to fifty cents) upon all eattle driven 
through or allowed to remain in the Cherokee Nation. Cattle could 
be introduced only from December to March, while people employed 
in the Nation were, with few exceptions, to pay a monthly tax of 
one dollar per head on all cattle grazing on the public domain.?+ 
The leasing of the Outlet west of the 96th meridian to the Cherokee 
Strip Livestock Association during the eighties further complicated 
Cherokee cattle laws.*> Although the Outlet was a separate region, 
it was part of the Cherokee domain. This region, however, is be- 
yond the scope of this treatise, as the Outlet lay largely in Western 
Oklahoma and its story belongs to the history of the Great Plains. 


In spite of the difficulties accruing from the intrusion of foreign 
cattle after the Civil War, there was in progress simultaneously a 
successful effort on the part of the Five Tribes to rebuild their 
own livestock industry. Not all of their herds had been destroyed 
by the war, and the intrusion of Texas cattlemen brought large num- 
bers of Texas cattle. These were supplemented by Devon, Durham, 
and other improved breeds, resulting in herds of higher quality than 
the wild steers of Texas.*¢ 


Severe winters and scorching droughts often caused havoc among 
the herds. In the extreme cold and deep snows of the winter of 
1874-1875, for example, the Indian livestock suffered piteously.*” 
When prolonged drought a decade later dried up many of the small 
creeks, all efforts of the Indians to dig wells could not prevent 


32 John L. Martin to Principal Chief Dennis W. Bushyhead, July 17, 1884. 
D. W. Bushyhead Correspondence, Cherokee National Files, XXIV, No. 78, Frank 
Phillips Collection. } 

38 Special message of J. B. Mayes, June 7, 1888, in Cherokee Advocate, XIU, 
No. 3. Litton Cherokee Papers, 1874-1889. . 

34 Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1893, 292-4. 

35 For a discussion of the leasing of the Cherokee Outlet, see Edward po 
Dale, “Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, V (March, 
ad Gane 1875 (Oklahoma His- 

36 General Council of Indian Territory Proceedings for 187 ahoma 
torical Society, Indian Archives), 64. 

37 Ibid., 99. 
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the loss of hundreds of cattle.38 This frightful summer was followed 
by an exceptionally severe winter. Even the Red River froze bank 
to bank, depriving cattle of both water and feed. Over fifteen 
per cent of Indian livestock died from exposure.*® The following 
two years, so destructive to the cattle industry of the Great Plains, 
saw further deprivations to Indian stockmen, the recurring droughts 
and terrible winters often prompting an owner to sell his herds. 
Yet even these setbacks did not prevent the steady growth of the 
livestock industry. 


In the decade following the Civil War the herds of Indian 
Territory citizens began to mount in number, soon far exceeding 
the number of intruder cattle. The country of the Chickasaws and 
Choctaws offered perfect grazing land. According to J. F. Me- 
Curtain, Principal Chief of the Choctaws, the number of eattle 
in his Nation increased from 15,500 in 1870 to 65,000 in 1880, thus 
passing the high pre-war figure of 1860.4° Other nations enjoyed 
similar increases of livestock. While estimates varied greatly, In- 
dian Territory in 1884 was credited by the Indian agents with hav- 
ing over 700,000 cattle. Of these, the Cherokees claimed a quarter 
million, followed by the Choctaws and Creeks with 170,000 and 
150,000 respectively.*! 


Dew M. Wisdom, an agent in Indian Territory, wrote in the 
later nineties to Secretary of the Interior W. A. Jones of the im- 
portance of the abundant pasture lands to the livestock industry 
of the region. His report, in part, follows: 


The pastures, magnificient in area and luxuriant in grass, stocked to 
repletion with long-horned bovines transported from the alkaline plains 
of Texas, present an animated pastoral scene of picture worthy of the 
pencil of that grand old Roman who wrote the Georgics. The owners of 
these pastures are practically assured that if “all flesh is grass” the con- 
verse is true also that “all grass is flesh,” and the result is that our 
great prairies waving with native hay, are transmitted into fat cows and 
steers, which in turn are converted into golden nuggets that a Klondike 
miner might envy, and he could safely cast aside his pick and shovel 
in the northern glaciers and sigh to return to sweat and bleed for gold 
in the savannas of the West.42 


Until the introduction of barbed wire during the seventies, the 
fencing of the great public domain presented a difficult problem. 
The use of the public lands demanded restrictions to safeguard the 
rights of the individual. Each nation compelled the stock raisers 
to build fences to prevent livestock from destroying crops. Barly 


S “Interview with Andy Addington, April 2, 1937.” W. P. A. Indian-Pioneer 
Project for Oklahoma, Frank Phillips Collection. 


39 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1884, 100. 


40 Report on the Productions of Agriculture as Returned at the Tenth Census 
(June 1, 1880), 41. 


41 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1884, 308-9, 
42 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1897, 146. 
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legal provisions demanded that a fence be ten rails high, and the 
laws tended to become more stringent. For the Cherokees during 
the ’seventies a fence of posts four and one half feet high, and not 
more than eight feet apart, set two feet into the ground, and prop- 
erly boarded with sawed planks or split railing, easily met the reg- 
ulations. In addition, five foot picket fences, four and one half 
foot worm fenees,*? or stone fences with a three and one half foot 
base were all acceptable. Even ditches with perpendicular walls, 
and live hedges less than three years old with no large gaps would 
also fulfill the requirements. The laws preseribed the minutest 
details. The nails and fencing had to be of a designated size, 
the allowable width of openings in hedges varied with their dis- 
tance from the ground, and ditches serving as fences had to be 
kept free from grass lest the animals be enticed to cross over.44 


The coming of barbed wire and the enclosing of huge pastures, 
often the result of taking undue advantage of grazing privileges, 
presented new problems and necessitated further restrictions. The 
Cherokees in 1882 forbade all wire fences unless they were of seven 
strands, securely fastened to posts set within sixteen feet of one 
another. Slats not more than five feet apart had to be added 
later. J. B. Mayes, Cherokee Principal Chief, admitted that this 
stringent law was a ‘‘very peculiar one’’ intended to prevent the 
establishment of large grazing areas. Although the law made it 
the duty of the sheriff to cut all wire fences not conforming to 
law, it was tacitly understood that he was to damage no pastures 
of less than fifty acres.4° The Chickasaw attempted to prevent the 
exploitation of the public lands entirely by forbidding all fencing 
on the public domain, while the Choctaws hoped to accomplish 
the same result by demanding a corridor of twenty-five feet be- 
tween all enclosures to prevent the merging of several pastures into 
one.*8 


In spite of the many fences and fencing regulations, Indian 
Territory continued to have the aspects of an open range. With 
large numbers of livestock freely roaming about, branding became 
imperative. Every Cherokee citizen who held over fifty head of 
cattle was compelled to register his brand in the clerk’s office. All 
eattle roaming on the public domain without a brand were re- 


43 Often worm fences needed rebuilding every year since instead of using rails, 
the Indians used brush which deteriorated very rapidly. See “Interview with Zeke 
Acorn, October 4, 1937.” W. P. A. Indian-Pioneer Project for Oklahoma, Frank 
Phillips Collection. 

at Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1875, 232-3. 

45 Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1893, 350. 

46 J. B. Mayes, Principal Chief, to H. Balentine, Vinita, I. T., August 2, 1890. 
Cherokee Letter Press Books, XIV, No. 241, Frank Phillips Collection. 

47 Constitution and Laws of the Chickasaw Nation, 1899, 243. 

48 Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation, 1894, 271. 
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garded as strays, and were sold by the sheriff after due notice.*® 
Every effort was first made to find the owners of cattle. The 
Creeks required notice of stray stock to be posted for six months, 
while at least one entire page of every issue of the Cherokee Ad- 
vocate was devoted to the description of lost animals. 


The land system of Indian Territory, while it facilitated the 
development of a cattle industry, also led to the rise of cattle 
barons. Enterprising citizens either by using the lenient pasture 
laws to the best advantage or by evading them entirely, were able 
to accumulate huge ranges on which they pastured their own herds, 
or leased portions to owners of Texas cattle for large sums. Thus 
were laid the bases of many Indian fortunes. Wilson N. Jones, 
a mixed blood Choctaw, held the title of cattle king in Indian Terri- 
tory.*1 Others, however, as the Cherokees, Nathaniel Skinner, Sam 
Houston Mayes, and John Campbell, were close competitors, as 
was also George Perryman of the Creeks who reputedly held a 
tract of 100,000 acres.®? 


The Dawes Commission, appointed in 1893 to induce the In- 
dians to give up tribal ownership of land, in its report before the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs in 1896, directed attention to 
the large tracts of public lands fenced and held by individuals of 
the Five Tribes, or leased by them to cattlemen. In the Creek 
Nation, whose rich upland prairie was deemed ‘‘unsurpassed by 
any in the United States,’’ it was shown that twenty-three indi- 
viduals were holding 174,000 acres of pasture land, the pastures 
ranging from two thousand to twenty thousand acres. Similar con- 
ditions existed in the Cherokee Nation. Much of this land had been 
leased to Texas cattlemen.*® It was such evidence, in part, that 
led Congress in that year to continue the work of the Dawes Com- 
mission. 


A typical scheme employed to lease a large tract of Creek land 
is illustrated by the lawsuit of one Clarence Turner, filed in the 
United States Court of Claims to recover damages for the destruc- 
tion of his pasture fence by members of the Creek tribe. Black- 
stone and Turner, two mixed blood Cherokees, organized a company 
of one hundred Creeks residing in the Deep Fork District. The 
organization assumed the name of Pussy, Tiger and Company, Pussy 
and Tiger being two prominent Creek Indians. These one hundred 
men were to receive $100 a year from Blackstone and Turner after 


49 Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation, 1893, 185. 

50 Constitution and Laws of the Muskogee Nation, 1893, 112. 

51 John Bartlett Meserve, “Chief Wilson Nathaniel Jones,” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, XIV (December, 1936), 420-422. 
_ 52H. F. and E. S. O’Beirne, Indian Territory; Its Chiefs, Legislators, and Lead- 
ing Men, 38. 

53 Foreman, History of Oklahoma, 290. 
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the pasture was established, a total of $10,000. Turner agreed to 
furnish the capital necessary to fence the pasture. In accordance 
with the Creek laws, the judge of the district called for a vote 
on the question of the proposed pasture of 100,000 acres. The in- 
fluence of the hundred members of the organization was enough 
to insure a majority. 


A lease was accordingly granted on October 6, 1889, to Pussy, 
Tiger and Company, who agreed to build a barbed wire fence 
around the land described. Blackstone and Turner then contracted 
with Daniel Wagoner and Son, Texas cattlemen, for a lease to the 
new pasture, in consideration of $27,500 to be paid annually to 
Blackstone and Turner. Of this amount, $10,000 was to be paid 
in advance to erect a fence. The building of the fence began in 
1891, but when sixty miles had been built, a number of other In- 
_dians learned of the scheme and destroyed the fence. Turner re- 
turned to Wagoner and Son the money advanced to build the fence, 
and sought to recover it from the Creek Nation. Failing in that, 
he brought suit in the United States Court of Claims.4 


With the turn of the century the livestock industry of eastern 
Oklahoma assumed a more modern aspect. Cattle no longer moved 
along’ the trails from the plains of Texas across Indian Territory. 
As early as 1895 the third session of the legislature of Oklahoma 
Territory declared that Oklahoma had ceased to be an open range 
grazing country, and that stock must be confined to pastures.®5 
Range conditions continued for a while in the eastern part of the 
state, but as the Dawes Commission continued its work of allotting 
the lands of the Five Civilized Tribes, the open range began to dis- 
appear. White settlers rapidly filled the unoceupied lands. Soon 
came the transition to enclosed pastures of smaller area, and with 
it the introduction of stocky, well-bred cattle to meet the demands 
of more intensive grazing. Thus a great range livestock industry, 
unique in its development under the communal land holding system 
of five small Indian nations, gradually became lost in a checker- 
board of grain fields and livestock farms. 


54 Incident cited in Jbid., 290-1. 
59 [bid., 263-4. 
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PRESERVATION OF INDIAN PICTURES 
By Stanley Vestal 


People never tire of pictures of old-time Indians, for they are 
associated in our minds with the heroic age of the pioneers. More- 
over, their costumes are colorful, and their way of life strikes a 
romantic note. A camp scene showing smoking lodges, a papoose in 
its cradle, a warrior on horseback or posing in his native costume 
are always interesting. Pictures of Indians appear im our magazines 
as regularly as the years roll by. Everyone has an Indian picture 
or two. 


But the historic value of these old photographs is not always 
appreciated. Up in your attic, probably, in that old trunk of 
letters and knick-knacks may be the portrait of some famous chief, 
of a treaty camp, or a dance no longer practiced. That photo of 
the beef issue, of the old-time agency, or the mission school, may be 
the only record of the time and place it illustrates. Sooner or later, 
someone who does not know what it means will burn it. You should 
send it to the State Historical Society in Oklahoma City, for per- 
manent preservation. Attach a sheet of paper, giving whatever in- 
formation you have as to the subject of the photograph, the time 
it was taken, and the place. Oklahoma will be grateful. 


Now, when everybody is combing his home for scrap to aid in 
the war effort, is a good time to sort out those old records and put 
them where they cannot be destroyed. Even if you do not know 
what a photograph shows, historians may be able to discover that. 
Send it in, and give your descendants a fuller knowledge of the good 
old days. Writers, artists, educators will profit by your gift, which 
will help them to present a truer and more interesting picture of 
the past. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Colonists of Carolina in the Lineage of Hon. W. D. Hum 

POW aed) phrey by 
Blanche Humphrey Abee, Tampa, Florida. William Byrd Press, 
Inec., Richmond, Virginia. 


; This volume is interesting to both genealogists and historians 
Since 1t presents many detailed accounts of little-known localities 
and of distinguished families, mainly Scotch and English, prominent 
in the affairs of the southern seaboard states. 


The author, Blanche Humphrey Abee, was regent of Ft. Me- 
Henry Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, Washington, 
D, C., 1940-42. For the same period, she was Calendar Editor, Wash- 
ington Branch, National League of American Pen Women. She was 
one of those receiving an award for meritorious work in the produc- 
tion of Colonists of Carolina, at the Annual Award Party of Pen 
Women at Washington, in 1939. The author had been previously 
honored and awarded a ‘‘Certificate of Merit in Genealogy’’ by The 
Institute of American Genealogy, Chicago, [linois, and elected a 
““Fellow’’ of that institution in March, 1939. 


The following excerpts from reviews in nationally known pub- 
lications attest the value of Mrs. Abee’s Colonists in Carolina: 


“There are twenty-eight chapters and these give the history of the Humphrey 
family. . . . and the part they had in the early activities of the state. They are 
found in the early Colonial Wars, and later in the Revolutionary War, early settlers 
of the country filling honorable public positions of trust. ... In Part II is a short 
history of Duplin County, N.C. In this we have the Thomas family, John Miller, 
one of the founders of the first Presbyterian church in North Carolina, the Kin- 
near, Kenan, Routledge, Lockhart, Mercer, and Ivey families. Judge Humphrey’s 
mother was Marenda Anne Thomas. Chapter XXVII tells of the Thomas family 
connections who have served in the County of Duplin and State of North Carolina 
in Colonial Assembly, United States Congress, and Confederate Congress.”—National 
Historical Magazine, published by the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
October, 1939. 


“In her effort to make her book an interesting contribution to genealogical 
history, the author bases most of her statements on ‘data obtained directly from the 
court records’ and uses their original phraseology whenever possible. Our main interest 
in this work is the fact that apparently many of the lines in the lineage of Judge 
W. D. Humphrey, through whose financial assistance this book was made possible, 
lead to Virginia. ... Imposing lists of services rendered North Carolina are given 
under the headings of Humphrey and Thomas family connections in public life in 
the county and state.... The volume is handsomely printed and well indexed. . . 
It is another welcome addition to the rapidly increasing list of books on local 
history and genealogy in the South.”—William and Mary College Quarterly, His- 
torical Magazine (January, 1939), Vol. 19, Series 2, pp. 109-10. 


—Muriel H. Wright. 
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NECROLOGY 


VIRGINIA STAFFORD HANDCOCK 
1859-1943 


Virginia Stafford Handcock (Mrs. Numa F.), the daughter of A.J. 
and Cornelia Price Stafford, was born in what is now Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, on July 15, 1859. After the death of her father, who 
as a Confederate soldier, was killed in battle in the war between the 
states, his widow with her two young children, Virginia and Jack, moved 
to Lexington, Kentucky. The mother obtained a position on the teaching 
staff of the Sayre Female Institute of that city, thereby being enabled to 
support herself and her two small children. Mrs. Handcock received her 
education at the said institute and after her graduation taught in girls 
schools in the states of Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


On November 14, 1896, she married Numa F. Handcock of Reidsville, 
North Carolina, at Winston-Salem. Immediately thereafter the young 
couple set out for the Indian Territory to make their permanent abode, 
the groom having previously established himself west of the Mississippi 
River, first at Little Rock, Arkansas, and later in Indian Territory. They 
were met in Vinita by the late Dr. Francis Bartow Fite, a pioneer phy- 
sician and surgeon of Eastern Indian Territory and afterwards Oklahoma, 
and Dr. Milton K. Thompson who for many years has been and now 
is an active eye, ear, nose and throat specialist of Muskogee. The Hand- 
cocks first settled in Pryor, Indian Territory, but soon thereafter moved 
their residence to Muskogee where they continuously resided the remain- 
der of their lives, except Mrs. Handcock, shortly prior to her death, 
which occurred on March 6, 1948, spent the last few months of her life 
in the city of her birth with her only daughter, Mrs. Allen K. Owen of 
Winston-Salem. Mrs. Handcock’s remains were returned to Muskogee and 
on Wednesday. the 9th of March, 1948, were laid to rest in the family 
plot in Greenhill City Cemetery at Muskogee by the side of the graves of 


her husband who died Sentemher 8. 1988, and her son Allen, who died at 
an early age. 


The list of pallbearers which follows, both active and honorary. dis- 
closes a wide circle of friends: Active. Dr. Charles Edward White. Paul 
Rowsey, Dr. Pat Fite, B. A. Graham, William Jones Cook and George Leo- 
pold; honorary, Marshall Cook, BE. D. Sweeney, W. E. Rowsey. Grant Fore- 
man, Ned Grubbs, Charles W. Mandler, Fred Wendroth. Benjamin Martin, 
Dr. M. K. Thompson, James L. Wagner. and Dr. Halsell Fite all of Mus- 
kogee; M. D. Green. Oklahoma Citv: William 0. Reall. David F. Dickey, 
William Cochran and Col. Clarence B. Douglas, of Tulsa. 


Mrs. Handcock was a charter member of General Forrest chapter of 
the Daughters of the Confederacy and also a charter member of the St. 
Pauls Methodist Church of Muskogee. She made many friends and num- 
erous were her acts of charity though not known, excent to herself and 
the donees. Among the many who admired the beautiful and noble qual- 
ities of this fine Christian woman is our former United States Senator, 
Robert L. Owen, who was one of the early residents of Muskogee and 
whose official residence is still Muskogee, hut who now lives in Wash- 
ington, D. GC. Unon learnine of the death of Mrs. Handcock he sent the 
following telegram: “Washington, D. C. March 8, 1948. Benjamin Mar- 
tin, Muskogee. Oklahoma. My Sympathies to the friends and family of 
Mrs, Handcock whom T deeply honored for her angelic disposition in 
loving other people. Robert L. Owen.” 


—Benijamin Martin. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


July 29, 1943, 


, The regularly quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society was held in the Historical Society building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, July 29, 1943, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members present: 
Judge Robert L, Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Gen. 
Charles F. Barrett, Hon. George L. Bowman, Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Hon. Thomas 
J. Harrison, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Hon. W. J. Peterson, Judge Bax- 
ter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 


The Secretary presented the Minutes of the Board meeting held April 29, 1943, 
and upon motion of Hon. George L. Bowman, duly seconded, the reading of the 
minutes was dispensed with except as same may he called up for special con- 
sideration at a subsequent meeting. 


The President presented the following from Mr. John B. Fink, Oklahoma City, 
relative to the Diamond Oil Jubilee Celebration of the discovery of crude oil through 
the Drake well “drilled in” August, 1859, near Titusville, Penna.: 


The Titusville, Pennsylvania, Herald for August 24, 25, 27 and 28, 1934, and 
for February 11, 1942 (the issue for August 27, 1934, containing a reprint 
of the Herald for June 14, 1865). The Herald was the first daily paper 
in the oil region, Titusville being the birthplace of the oil and gas in- 
dustry. 


The Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, Press (Illustrated) for August 25, 1934; also, a 
sheet from the Press (Feature Section) for March cul, IGS. 


Franklin and Oil City, Pennsylvania, News-Herald for March Il, 1935. 


Pictures of the Old North Side residential Section in Allegheny City, Ridge 
Avenue. 


The Oklahoma City News for December 20, 1936. 


Hon. George L. Bowman made the motion that these be accepted and Mr. Fink 
thanked for this contribution to our collection of material on the oil industry. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


The following papers were also given to the Society by Mr. Vink: 


The Clinton, Oklahoma, Daily News, Sunday, April 13, 1941, The Pioneer 
Achievement Section Edition. 

The Daily Leader, Okemah, Oklahoma, Special Pioneer Edition, May 17, 1940, 

The Daily Leader, Guthrie, Oklahoma, Sunday, April 20, 1941, The Eleventh 
89ers Annual Celebration Edition. 

The San Francisco News, Feb. 15, 1939, World’s Fair Edition. 

The United States News, May 29, 1939, Washington, D. C. 

The Daily Oklahoman, April 23, 1939, Golden Anniversary Edition. 

The Daily Oklahoman, State Fair Edition, Sept. 25, 1939. 

The New York Times, April 30, 1939, on the World’s Fair. 
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The Dallas, Texas, Morning News, Sunday, June 13, 1937. Souvenir Edition, 
Greater Texas Pan American Exposition, 2d Year, 1937. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, Tribune, Sunday morning, Oct. 8 ,1939. 20th Anniversary 
Greater Oklahoma Feature Edition. 

Southwest Times Review, Fort Smith, Arkansas, July 19, 1936, Special Lake 
Fort Smith Dam Completion. 

The Daily Oklahoman, State Fair Edition, September 24, 1939. 


Hon. George L. Bowman made the motion that these be accepted and Mr. Fink 
thanked for this donation to our newspaper collection. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


The President announced that Mrs. Lutie Hailey Walcott, retiring Confederate 
Pension Commissioner, had given to the Society a file of back numbers of Chronicles 
of Oklahoma; also the Minutes of the Board of Confederate Pension Commissioners ; 
a picture of the Confederate Pension Commissioners, and a picture of the Confed- 
erate Home at Ardmore; and that 


Mr. R. R. Owens, State Budget Officer had presented six volumes of The 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies and a box of Confederate 
Pension records. 


Hon. George L. Bowman made the motion that these be accepted and Mrs. 
Walcott and Mr. Owens be thanked for their services in transmitting these to the 
Historical Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Upon motion of Hon. George L. Bowman, and seconded by Judge Baxter Taylor, 
the Board voted to ask permission of the Governor to have the Minutes of the 
Capitol Commission copied for the records of the Historical Society, and requested 
the Governor to make necessary arrangements that such may be done. 


Mrs. John R. Williams presented the portrait of Albert L. Welsh, one of the 
89ers, the gift of his wife and of their son, Francis R. Welsh, both of whom 
were present, and moved that it be accepted with thanks of appreciation. Motion 
was seconded and carried. - 


The Secretary transmitted for the library, an autographed copy of William 
Jennings Bryan’s The First Battle, presented by Lewis Calvin Gish, and upon mo- 
tion of Judge Baxter Taylor, duly seconded, the gift was accepted and thanks ex- 
tended to Mr. Gish; and provided further that the volume be bound. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Townsend Smith presented a scrapbook containing sketches of 
members of the armed forces from the Olivet Baptist Church, in Oklahoma City. 


_ Hon. George L. Bowman moved that this scrapbook be accepted and Mrs. 
Smith thanked for this gift. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The portrait of the Reverend E. D. Jeter, a pioneer Baptist minister, was pre- 
sented by the following members of his family; A. C. Jeter, Denver, Colo., Miss 
Tommie Jeter, J. B. Jeter, A. D. Jeter, Mrs. E. M. Kelley, Miss Josephine Jeter, 
Paul Jeter, Mrs. Lewis Vermilion, Mrs. W. J. Lawrence all of Oklahoma City and 
the Reverend Deyo Jeter, Sapulpa. 


ee motion of Hon. George L. Bowman, duly seconded, the picture was ac- 
cepted, 


Mr. H. L. Muldrow presented the following list of persons recommended for 
honorary membership and made the motion that they be elected: 


Claude A. Sturgeon, Grand Secretary of Masons, Guthrie; 
James A. Lathim, Grand Secretary of York Bodies of Masonry, Muskogee; 
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Dave H. Wilson, Past Grand Master of Masons, Muskogee; 

Clarence Brain, Masonic student, Oklahoma City; 

Rabbi Joseph Blatt, Rabbi, Temple B’Nai Israel, Oklahoma City; 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gustave Depreitere, pastor, St. Joseph’s Old Cathedral, Okla- 
homa City; 

Chancellor M. A. Nash, Board of Regents for Higher Education in Oklahoma; 

Mrs. Jasper Sipes, the widow of the former President of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, Oklahoma City; 

Dr. C. Q. Smith, President of Oklahoma City University; 

Rt. Rev. Thomas Casady, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church Diocese 
of Oklahoma; 

Bishop Charles C. Seleeman, Oklahoma City area of the Methodist Church; 

Most Rey. Francis C. Kelley, Bishop of the Catholic Diocese of the State of 
Oklahoma, which includes Oklahoma City and Tulsa; 

Dr. I. N. McCash, President Emeritus of Phillips University, Enid; 

Dr. Forney Hutchinson, Pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist Church, Shawnee; 

Dr. Urban de Hasque, Historian of the Catholic Diocese of Oklahoma. 

Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


The Treasurer presented her report for the second quarter, which was ordered 
received and filed. 


The President requested Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President Emeritus, to take 
the chair. 


Mrs. Frank Korn made the motion that the balance of $99.05 in the Robert 
L. Owen portrait fund in the Tradesmens National Bank be transferred to the 
Robert L. Williams portrait fund. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The President then resumed the chair. 
The President presented the following list of applicants for membership: 


LIFE: Frank C. Norris, Ada; Mrs. William M. Smartt, Nashville, Tenn.; and 
Dr. L. S. Willour, McAlester. 


ANNUAL: Clarence Snyder Bassler, Stillwater; Robert A. Beaty, Durant; 
Jack Bell, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. W. M. Bottoms, Oklahoma City; Clarence Brain, 
Oklahoma City; Eck E. Brook, Muskogee; Irene Brook, Muskogee; Harry Wirt 
Carver, Wewoka; S. E. Chapman, Kingfisher; R. George Cunningham, Miami; John 
Hutchinson Cook, Trenton, N. J.; Wayne G. Delavan, Bronson, Kans.; Dennis Ed- 
ward Donovan, Oklahoma City; William A. Draves, Milwaukee, Wis.; Ralph A. 
Driskill, Pauls Valley; Hicks Epton, Wewoka; Thomas Buford Frensley, Ardmore; 
Lafayette Alva Harrell, Fairfax; James Monroe Kennedy, Oklahoma City; H. R. 
Kurz, Enid; Mrs. F. W. McKelvy, Bartlesville; Claude Morgan March, Oklahoma 
City; Wharton Mathis, Clayton; Osborn Fisher Muldrow, Ardmore; Willis A. 
Murray, Oklahoma City; Irving Perrine, Oklahoma City; Franklyn D. Phillips, 
Durant; Lt. Col. Charles Addison Pursley, San Antonio, Texas; Edgar Sandlin, 
Ardmore; John W. Shleppey, Tulsa; Bert Steinsiek, Clayton; Daisy Authula Stilley, 
Mannsville; Mrs. Pearl Trosper, Oklahoma City; Dr. Guy Burton Van Sandt, We- 
woka and Pres. John Samuel Vaughan, Tahlequah. 


Mrs. John R. Williams made the motion that they be elected and received into 
class indicated in the list. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The President read a letter from the Cox and Bartlett Desk Company, offering 
a set of steel shelving, which would fit into the newspaper file room, for the 
sum of $275.00, of which amount $69.50 is to be paid when the shelving is delivered 
and installed, and $205.50 to be paid after January 1, 1944. 
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Hon. George L. Bowman made the motion that this offer be accepted and 
the steel shelving be purchased under these terms. Motion was seconded by Mrs. 
John R. Williams, and carried unanimously. 


Mr. H. L. Muldrow reported that it would prebably be thirty days before the 
map case would be delivered. He also reported on repairing the maps, quoting one 
bindery company, but as the price was high he was asked to make another report 
at the October meeting. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore reported that the daughters of the late Dr. Joseph B. 
Thoburn had presented a collection of his papers and books to the Society. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle made the motion that these be accepted and that Dr. 
Thoburn’s daughters, Miss Mary Eleanor Thoburn and Mrs. Jeanne Thoburn Wyss 
be elected life members of the Society. The motion was seconded by Mrs. Frank 
Korn, which carried. 


The President reported that the records of the Sac and Fox Indian Agency 
which had been stored at the Pueblo Agency at Albuquerque, New Mexico, had 
been transferred to the Oklahoma Historical Society through the efforts of Senator 
Elmer Thomas and others, and that they had been received by the Society. 


Hon. W. J. Peterson made the motion that Senator Elmer Thomas and the 
others aiding therein be thanked for their services in this matter. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that a list be compiled, of casualties 
of those from Oklahoma in World War II, listing the deaths by counties, to be 
published in The Chronicles. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Hon. George L. Bowman made the motion that the meeting stand adjourned 
subject to call of the President. 
Robert L. Williams, 


President. 
James W. Moffitt, 


Secretary, 


